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A SONG OF THE COUNTRY. 


Away from the roar and the rattle, 

The dust and the din of the town, 
Where to live is to brawl and to battle, 

Till the strong treads the weak man down ! 
Away to the bonnie green hills 

Where the sunshine sleeps on the brae, 
And the heart of the greenwood thrills 

To the hymn of the bird on the spray. 


Away from the smoke and the smother, 
The veil of the dun and the brown, 
The push and the plash and the pother, 

The wear and the waste of the town ! 
Away where the sky shines clear, 

And the light breeze wanders at will, 
And the dark pine-wood nods near 

To the light-plumed birch on the hill. 


Away from the whirling and wheeling, 
And steaming above and below, 
Where the heart has no leisure for feeling 
And the thought has no quiet to grow. 
Away where the clear brook purls, 
And the hyacinth droops in the shade, 
And the plume of the fern uncurls 
Its grace in the depth of the glade. 


Away to the cottage so sweetly 
Embowered ’neath the fringe of the wood, 
Where the wife of my bosom shall meet me 
With thoughts ever kindly and good ; 
More dear than the wealth of the world, 
Fond mother with bairnies three, 
And the plump-armed babe that has curled 
Its lips sweetly pouting for me. 


Then away from the roar and the rattle 
The dust and the din of the town, 
Where to live is to brawl and to battle 
Till the strong treads the weak man down. 
Away where the green twigs nod 
In the fragrant breath of the May, 
And the sweet growth spreads on the sod, 
And the blithe birds sing on the spray. 
Sunday Magazine. JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 


THEN! 


Weary, and bruised, and bleeding still 
From life’s sharp thorns, on, on we come: 
Down at our Master’s feet we drop, 
And here are heaven and home! 


Safe at those feet, where joy, and pain, 
And all that made life dark or bright, 
Seem but a mist beneath the sun 
Of our supreme delight. 


What matter that the world has frowned, 
That fortune ever was unkind, 
‘That plans have failed, and cares have pressed ? 
All, all is far behind ! 





A SONG OF THE COUNTRY, ETC. 


What matter now, the hard cold words 
That smote us when for love we sought ? 
What matter now? The goal is reached ~— 
The bitter past is nought. 


And we can smile a bright, calm smile 
At pains whereby our hearts were riven, 
And wonder such small things could touch 
A soul bound straight for heaven! 


Wake from the dream — our glorious ¢hen 
Shines like a star above our sight : 
Our patient ow before us lies, 
And duty gives the light. 
The Month. C. P, 


FIRST FRUITS. 


HALF covered with last year’s leaves, 
She peeped from her russet bed ; 

The great bare branches of the trees 
Were tossed and swayed overhead ; 

The hedge looked barren and prickly, 
Without the sign of a leaf ; 

Over the flower there bowed a heart 
Grown cold with the snows of grief. 


The violet’s fragile petals 
Enfolded a heart of gold, 

And a deeper wealth of perfume 
Than the tiny cup could hold ; 

So the great wind roaring above 
Sent a tiny zephyr down, 

To drift aside the sheltering bloom, 
And bereave her of her crown. 


It stole the familiar scent, 
To give to the burdened heart, 

With only a cold north wind 
In the world to take its part : 

The flower died in the bleak March air, 
And the heart went on its way ; 

The violet’s life was blooming there, 
And melting the snows away. 

Goad Words. C. BROOKE. 





SPRING’S GIFTS. 


Come, when the spring the leaf unfolds, 
And calls the swallow from afar ; 
When earth the flower no more withholds, 
And beauty wakes in bird and star. 
In vain the star’s soft ray, 
In vain the wild bird’s lay, 
Unless thou come, 
Thou wanderer, home ; 
Thou, to my heart new life to be, 
Spring, with thy gracious gifts to me. 
Chambers’ Journal. 
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From The Quarterly Review. - 
THE KEPPELS: FIFTY YEARS OF MY 
LIFE, BY THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE.* 
THE Count de Ségur (father of the his- 
torian of the Russian campaign) was led 
to the composition of his memoirs by the 
reflection that, “ chance having willed him 
to be successively colonel, general, trav- 
eller, poet, dramatist, courtier, farmer, 
deputy, councillor of state, senator, peer 
of France — to have seen men and things 
under all aspects, sometimes through the 
prism of happiness, sometimes through 
the crape of misfortune” — he was obvi- 
ously predestined to record his impres- 
sions andreminiscences. Lord Albemarle 
was somewhat similarly justified in arriv- 
ing at the same conclusion: chance hav- 
ing willed that he should be successively 
soldier, travelicr, author, courtier, poli- 
tician, country gentleman, man of fashion, 
county member, and peer: that when a 
boy at Westminster he should be the play- 
mate of the heiress-presumptive to the 
throne: that he should leave school at 
fifteen to carry the colours of a gallant 
regiment at Waterloo: that he should rise 
through every grade of the service from 
ensign to general: that he should be aide- 
de-camp to -a viceroy of India and a vice- 
roy of Ireland, and equerry to a prince of 
the blood: that he should traverse the 
(then) least-known countries of the East- 
ern Hemisphere: that he should survey 
mankind, if not from China to Peru, from 
Calcutta to St. Petersburg: that he should 
live familiarly with a host of brilliant con- 
temporaries, and be able in his seventy- 
seventh year to talk and write about them 
as freshly and vividly as if he were narrat- 
ing the events of yesterday in his prime. 
The personal qualities which, combined 
with luck, enable men to rise above the 
common level, appear to have been hered- 
itary in his race. Dating from the memo- 
rable fifth of November, 1689, when 
Arnold van Keppel landed at Torbay with 
his royal friend and patron, we should be 
puzzled to name a period in which a Kep- 
pel will not be found occupying an hon- 
ourable place in our naval or military an- 


* Fifty Years of My Life. By George Thomas, 
Earl of Albemarle. In2vols. London, 1876. 
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nals; and the family documents throw 
light on many passages in history which it 
is desirable to clearup. Lord Albemarle, 
therefore, was amply justified in devoting 
a considerable space to the Keppels of 
England, and has done a real service by 
printing such portions of their correspond- 
ence touching national and public occur- 
rences as have been hitherto kept back. 
Nor are we disposed to carp at the pride 
of birth to which we are indebted for a 
preliminary chapter on the Keppels of 
Guelderland, who figured as prominently 
in the petty wars of the Low Countries in 
the Middle Ages as their descendants in 
more regular and extended military opera- 
tions on the same ground under William, 
Marlborough, or Eugene. An action in 
which Walter van Keppel was slain, in 
1227, may serve as a specimen: present- 
ing, as it does, a striking illustration of the 
times. 

Otto van der Lippe, bishop of Utrecht, 
on his departure for the Holy Land as a 
soldier of the cross, consigned his terri- 
torial possessions to the guardianship of 
Roderic, lord of Coerverden, who, on the 
bishop’s return, insisted on retaining them 
and left the rightful owner no alternative 
but a resort to force. 


The bishop, like his predecessors and suc- 
cessors in the see, was as much a soldier as a 
priest. He resolved to compel a restitution 
by force of arms, and summoned his friends to 
his assistance. Gerhard, count of Guelders, 
among others, obeyed the call of his spiritual 
lord. Attended by his nobles, knights, and vas- 
sals, he ranged himself under the banner of the 
warlike prelate, who led the troops in person. - 
As his army approached the castle of Coer- 
verden they found that every preparation had 
been made for its defence. Roderick, a strate- 
gist after a fashion, wishing to impress his 
assailants with the notion that he had a con- 
siderable body of cavalry at his disposal, col- 
lected within the walls of the castle a number 
of brood mares, which, being separated from 
their foals, kept up an incessant neighing 
during the night. The next morning, the 
episcopalian troops perceived the enemy 
drawn up in order of battle before the castle, 
and at the edge of a morass ; wearing no other 
defensive armour than a helmet and breast- 
plate. The bishop and his allie: hed im- 
petuously to the attack, but being ¢lad in 
heavy armour, and ungequainted with the 
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passes of the bog, they stuck so fast in the 
mire that they tried to extricate themselves in 
vain. The rebels gained a complete and easy 
victory. ‘The count of Guelders was taken 
prisoner, and confined for a whole year in the 
castle of Coerverden. Among the slain was, 
as has been already mentioned, Derek van 
Keppel. A terrible fate awaited the bishop. 
The captors of the prelate seem to have 
thought that his tonsure was inseparable from 


his sacred office, and that if this could be re-| 


moved they might do with him as they listed, 
without incurring the crime of sacrilege. Ac- 
cordingly, they scalped him with their swords. 
The unfortunate prelate lingered six days after 
this barbarous treatment before death put an 
end to his sufferings. His body was thrown 
into the bog and trampled under foot by his 
conquerors. 

The sequel remains to be told. Pope Greg- 
ory IX., furious at the outrage offered to a 
dignitary of the Church, caused a crusade to 
be despatched against the lord of Coerver- 
den, who, as on the former occasion, was pre- 
pared to offer a formidable resistance. His 
enemies, however, unable to take him by force, 
held out to him the promise of a pardon. In- 
veigled by their assurances, the lord of Coer- 
verden surrendesed himself into their hands, 
and— faith was not to be kept with such 
a sacrilegious wretch — he was immediately 
broken on the wheel ; and his body left there 
to rot, as that of a common malefactor. 


Another of the family, Walter van Kep- 
pel, took part in the contest for the duchy 
of Guelder (towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century) between Arnold, the 
reigning duke, and his son Adolf, who 
commenced operations by laying violent 
hands upon his sire one night as he was 
going. to bed, carrying him five German 
leagues on foot, and keeping him close 
prisoner ina dungeon for six months. “I 
saw them several times,” says Philippe de 
Comines, “in the duke of Burgundy’s 
chamber, pleading their causes before the 
council, and the good old man in a passion 
threw his son his glove, and demanded a 
combat.” The duke of Burgundy would 


fain have reconciled them, and offered the 
young duke, who was his favourite, the 
government of the province with the whole 
revenue, stipulating merely that a small 
town near Brabant, called Grave, and the 
title of duke, should be retained by the 
“TI was deputed,” continues the 


father. 
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chronicler, “with others wiser than my- 
self, to make this proposal to the young 
duke, whose answer was, that he would 
rather fling his father head foremost into 
a well and himself after him than consent 
to such an accommodation ; for his father 
had been duke four-and-forty years al- 
ready, and it was now time that he should 
have his turn; but he would willingly 
allow him a pension of three thousand 
florins, upon condition that he would leave 
the duchy and never come into it again.” 
We regret to say that Lord Albemarle’s 
ancestor took the side of the unnatural 
son, it being recorded that he was one of 
the eight persons whom Duke Arnold 
refused to pardon, and resolved on punish- 
ing when his turn came. 

“Treason, sacrilege, and proscription,” 
remarks Gibbon, “are often the best titles 
of nobility.” Passing over the many titles 
of this kind to which the Keppels of Guel- 
derland may doubtless lay claim, we come 
to the founder of the English branch, Ar- 
nold Joost van Keppel, who at the age of 


thirteen, 1685, succeeded his father in the | 


lordship of Voorst, being then page of 
honour to the stadtholder. He is described 
as the youngest, liveliest, and handsomest 
of the Dutchmen who accompanied the 
expedition in 1689. 


On the accession of William to the throne 
he employed Keppel chiefly as an amanuensis ; 
but his charming disposition, added to his 
good looks and winning manners, so won the 
affections of his royal master, that he soon 
became the dispenser of his patronage, the 
depositary of his secrets, and his inseparable 
companion in peace or war. When he came 
of age, in 1695, he was raised to the peerage 
by the titles of Baron Ashford, Viscount Bury 
of St. Edmunds, and Earl of Albemarle. 


The date of the peerage is 1696; when, 
if he was only thirteen in 1685, he must 
have been twenty-four. The rapid eleva- 
tion of so young a man, on the score of 
winning manners and good looks, was 
startling, and led to invidious comparisons 
with the favourites of James I. and other 
court minions, till the indisputable merit 
of Keppel amply justified the full amount 
of honours that had been conferred upon 
him. He is first brought upon the stage 
by Lord Macaulay in 1698, in marked 














contrast to Portland, “a most trusty but 
not a very respectful subject, who, as an 
early friend of the Prince of Orange, had 
acquired a habit of plain-speaking that he 

ould not unlearn when the comrade of 
x youth had become the sovereign of 
three kingdoms.” Keppel, on the other 
hand, had a great desire to please, and 
looked up with unfeigned admiration to a 
master whom he had been accustomed, 
ever since he could remember, to consider 
as the first of living men. “ Arts, there- 
fore, which were neglected by the elder 
courtier, were assiduously practised by 
the younger. So early as the spring of 
1691 shrewd observers were struck by the 
manners in which Keppel watched every 
turn of the king’s eye and anticipated the 
king’s unuttered wishes.” 

Portland was at no pains to conceal the 
feelings of resentful jealousy with which 
he regarded so formidable a rival. He 
even intimated an intention of retiring 
from the court; and, according to Lord 
Macaulay, it was to conciliate him by a 
\fresh distinction, as well as to separate 
him from the object of his dislike, that he 
was appointed ambassador to France. 
But Burnet and Rapin, whom Lord 
Macaulay has obviously paraphrased in 
his description of Albemarle, mention 
Portland’s jealousy as arriving at the ex- 
ploding-point upon his return from his 
embasssy, when (says Burnet) “he could 
not bear the visible superiority in favour 
that the other was grown up to; so he 
took occasion, from a small preference 
that was given him, in prejudice of his 
own post as groom of the stole, and upon 
it withdrew from the court, and laid down 
all his employments.” These he refused 
to resume, although he continued to serve 
the king as councillor and diplomatist. 
Burnet gives an additional trait which is 
hardly in keeping with the character: 
“He was a cheerful young man, that had 
the art to please, but was so much given 
up to his own pleasures that he could 
Scarce submit to the attendance and the 
drudgery that was necessary to maintain 
his post. He never yet distinguished him- 
self in anything, though the king did it in 
everything.” 

It was not only in his royal master’s 
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eyes that Keppel shone to the disadvan- 
tage of his dry, haughty, and reserved 
competitor. He had almost managed, by 
dint of affability and tact, to cause his for- 
eign origin to be forgotten by the English, 
when (in (1700) the question of the Irish 
forfeitures raised a storm which not 
merely imperilled the recently acquired 
fortunes of the Dutch courtiers, but shook 
the throne. William, it will be remem- 
bered, thought fit to distribute a large por- 
tion of the forfeited estates as he and his 
predecessors had been wont to distribute 
the hereditary domains of the crown. 
The grant that provoked most censure 
was that to his ex-mistress, Elizabeth Vil- 
liers, popularly valued at 20,000/. a year. 
“But (adds Lord Macaulay, who labours 
hard to palliate the transaction) of all the 
grants the largest was to Woodstock, the 
eldest son of Portland; the next was to 
Albemarle. An admirer of William can- 
not relate, without pain, that he divided 
between these two foreigners an extent of 
country larger than Hertfordshire.” The 
Parliamentary commissioners reported that 
there were grants to Albemarle of alto- 
gether one hundred and eight thousand 
six hundred acres, and that prior to the 
inquiry he had sold or mortgaged portions 
to the amount of 13,000/. 

This ill-advised act of royal bounty was 
rendered more surprising and exasperat- 
ing by what had occurred in 1695, when 
the grant to Portland of a magnificent 
estate in Denbighshire had been reluc- 
tantly and ungraciously annulled, in com- 
pliance with an irresistible outburst~ of 
popular indignation. The renewed at- 
tempt gave occasion for a memorable 
quarrel between the two Houses, which 
must have ended in a civil war, had not 
the Lords prudently given way at the 
most critical moment, and concurred. in a 
bill providing that all the property which 
had belonged to the crown at the time of 
the accession of James II., or which had 
been since forfeited to the crown, should 
be vested in trustees. This measure, for- 
tunately for the Dutch courtiers, was not 
pressed to extremities; but their Irish 
grants were cancelled; and, in part com- 
pensation to Albemarle, the king, in the 
course of the following year, sent some of 
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the first English artificers to Holland, “to 
beautify the house and grounds of his 
country-seat.” No less than fifty thou- 
sand pounds were spent upon it; and we 
should infer, from a contemporary descrip- 
tion, that the house and place were then 
rather constructed than beautified. 


Once I. rid from Diesen to Zutphen, over 
the Issell, in order to see a most noble and 
magnificent house of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Albemarle that his lordship had 
lately built about half a league from Zutphen, 
and from which city there is a very spacious 
avenue, or access made to the house, between 
a double row of trees ; his lordship possessing 
a considerable estate in that province. This 
house has noble gardens adjoining to it, and 
made after the greatest models — with terras- 
walks, fountains, cascades, lands, etc. But 
they were not then (1699) finished, no more 
than the house when I went to see them, after 
the last campaign.* 


The place passed out of the family in 
1756; and when the present Lord Albe- 
marle visited it some years since, he found 
scarcely a vestige of its former splendour. 
The pleasure-grounds had been converted 
into a field of rye, the wings of the house 
pulled down, and the Keppel arms on the 
pediment of the main building were the 
sole remaining memento of the family. 

“In March, 1702, Albemarle (the first 
earl) went to Holland to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the ensuing cam- 
paign. While so engaged he received the 
intelligence of the dangerous illness of 
his royal patron, and rushed home to his 
bedside.” But it was clearly in the pre- 
ceding month that he was sent to confer 
with Heinsius. The accident which was 
the immediate cause of William’s last 
illness, the stumble of his favourite horse, 
*‘ Sorrel,” on the molehill, occurred on the 
2oth February: humours of menacing ap- 
pearance showed themselves on his knee 
on the 1st of March: he died on the 8th, 
and during the last three days was only 
kept alive by cordials. Describing what 
took place on the 7th, Lord Macaulay 
states that Albemarle had arrived at Ken- 
sington from the Hague, exhausted by 
rapid travelling. “His master bade him 
go to rest for some hours, and then sum- 
moned him to make his report. That re- 
port was in all respects satisfactory. The 
States-General were in the best temper; 
the troops, the provisions, and the maga- 
zines, were in the best order. Everything 


* A Description of the King’s Royal Palace and 
Gardens at Loo, together with a Short Account of Hol- 
Jand, etc. By Walter Harris, M.D., Physician in 
Ordinary to His Majesty. London, MDCXCIX. 
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was in readiness for an early campaign.” 
It was adding a fresh pang to death to 
give him a glimpse of such a prospect; 
but he received the intelligence with the 
calmness of a man whose work was done, 
He died between seven and eight the next 
morning, having exerted his last remains 
of strength during the night to take an 
affectionate farewell of his most attached 
followers. ‘To Albemarle (continues 
Lord Macaulay) he gave the keys of his 
closet and of his private drawers. ‘ You 
know,’ he said, ‘what to do with them.’ ” 
No authority is given for these details, 
Burnet, who was in personal attendance 
on the dying king, merely says : — 

He had sent the Earl of Albemarle over to 
Holland to put things in a readiness for an 
early campaign. He came back on the 7th 
of March, in the morning, with so good an 
account of everything, that, if matters of that 
kind could have wrought on the king, it must 
have revived him ; but the coldness with which 
he received it, showed how little hopes were 
left : soon after he.said, “ Fe tive vers ma fin.” 
(I draw towards my end.)... 

About five in the morning he desired the 
sacrament, and went through the office with 
great appearance of seriousness, but could not 
express himself ; when this was done, he called 
for the Earl of Albemarle, and gave him a 
charge to take care of his papers.* 


At the time of William’s death, Lord 
Albemarle was a major-general in the 
British service, captain and colonel of 
the First Troop of Guards, master of the 
robes, colonel-general of the Swiss and 
Grisons in the service of the United 
Provinces, and a knight of the Garter. 
The lordship of Breevorst and 200,000 
guilders were bequeathed to him by a codi- 
cil to the king’s will; but having no landed 
property in England, he left it permanent- 
ly for his native country soon after the 
king’s death, and took his seat as a noble 
in the assembly of the States-General. 
The next year he was appointed a lieu 
tenant-general of cavalry in the Dutch 
service, and joined the allied army on the 
7th of August, 1703. His friendship, as 
the young Dutch favourite, had been eager- 
ly courted by the hero of Blenheim, who 


* Burnet, ‘‘ History of his own Times,” vol. ii. pp. 
301-304. Lord Macaulay’s account of the death of 
William is a detached although apparently revised and 
polished fragment of his history, which closes abruptly 
with the general election of 1701. The details are 
taken, with a few verbal alterations, from Rapin, 
whose exact words relating to the final charge to Albe- 
marle are: ‘‘ He (the king) took leave of the Duke of 
Ormond and others, and delivered to the Lord Albe- 
marle the keys of his closet and scrutore, telling him 
that he knew what to do with them.” (Hist., vol. 
iii. p. 506.) Rapin had been tutor in Portland’s family 
and was in communication with persons about the court. 

















(to use Lord Macaulay’s words), “ studi- 
ously ingratiated himself with Albemarle 
by all the arts which a mind singularly ob- 
servant and sagacious could learn from 
a long experience incourts.” The motive 
was obvious; nor, we can well believe, did 
the good understanding that subsisted be- 
tween them suffer any disturbance from 
one marked point of dissimilarity. “ Al- 
bemarle (as described by his descendant) 
was very prodigal in his mode of living; 
Marlborough erred in the opposite ex- 
treme. But the one was as ready to give 
as the other to receive hospitality. When- 
ever the duke’s business required his 
presence at the Hague, he became the 
guest of his friend.” But no considera- 
tions of personal interest or convenience 
would have induced Marlborough to peril 
his own reputation, or the fate of a cam- 
paign, by the appointment of an incompe- 
tent officer to act under or co-operate with 
him, and it was on his express recommen- 
dation that in each of his principal cam- 
paigns an important command was in- 
trusted to his friend. 

Albemarle conducted the attack on 
Mortaigne and the investment of Aire in 
1710. When the allied army was drawn 
up in two lines between Lisle and Douay 
in 1711, he commanded the second line; 
and in 1712 he was appointed to the chief 
command of the Dutch forces in the field. 
Unfortunately, Marlborough had recently 
been replaced as captain-general of the 
British troops in the Netherlands by the 
Duke of Ormond, who, in flat contradic- 
tion to public assurances of unabated zeal 
in the common cause, had a secret order 
from Bolingbroke not to hazard a battle. 
“When I asked him,” writes Gualtier, 
through whom this order was communi- 
cated to the French minister, “ what Mar- 
shal Villars was to do in case Prince 
Eugene or the Dutch attacked him, he 
replied there was only one thing to do— 
to fall upon him and cut him to pieces, 
him and his whole army.” The ungener- 
ous, if not treacherous, haste with which 
Ormond declared a separate armistice and 
withdrew his troops, leaving the allies to 
make head as they best might against the 
common foe, was the cause of a great dis- 
aster to Albemarle. Prince Eugene, whose 
army was still numerically equal to the 
French, had laid siege to Landrecy, and 
posted Albemarle at Denain, a village on 
the Scheldt, with ten battalions and twenty- 
three squadrons. His only means of com- 
munication with the grand army on the 
other side were by a single pontoon bridge. 
He had borrowed some pontoons from 
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Ormond to make another; but the mo- 
ment the armistice was declared, Ormond 
insisted on their being returned; “nor 
(says Rapin) could all the earl, the prince, 
or the States-General say, prevail with him 
to leave them but for eight days.” 
Albemarle’s position was assailed by an 
overwhelming force on the 24th of July. 
Prince Eugene, who was in a redoubt on 
the opposite bank, sent to him to hold out 
as long as possible and rely on effective 
support. He made a gallant resistance, 
and did all that could be done by conduct 
and bravery to prolong the unequal con- 
test. After his entrenchments had been 
forced, and the confusion seemed irretriev- 
able, he called to such troops as he had 
left to follow him, and rushed forwards, as 
he supposed, at their head. The result- 
ing position is thus quaintly related by the 
French general, whom he and his staff 
rather tumbled against than charged : — 


I entered the entrenchment at the head of 
the troops, and I had not gone twenty paces 
when the Duke (sic) of Albemarle and six or 
seven Imperial lieutenant-generals found them- 
selves at my horse’s feet. I begged them to 
excuse me if the present state of affairs did 
not allow of all the politeness that I owed to 
them ; but the first step was to provide for the 
security of their persons. 


True to his word, Prince Eugene had 
brought up his infantry to the river-side ; 
but the only bridge had broken down, and 
he was compelled to be a passive specta- 
tor of the catastrophe. “ Military men,” 
says Burnet, “assured me that if it had 
not been for that misfortune, Villars’ at- 
tempt might have turned fatally on him- 
self, and to the ruin of his whole army.” 
These details are important as modifying 
the commonly received impression of the 
affair, which is thus stated by Earl Stan- 
hope : — 


Lord Albemarle, taken by surprise on the 
afternoon of the 24th of July, was put to the 
rout. The French chief slew or scattered the 
greater part of the force at Denain and took 
prisoners no less than three thousand ; amongst 
these Albemarle and the princes of Anhalt 
and Nassau-Siegen. To add to the poignancy 
of their defeat, it had for one of its witnesses 
Eugene himself, who was approaching rapidly 
on the other bank of the Scheldt, but was 
stopped short by the redoubt of the Denain 
bridge which the French had seized.* 


It does not appear when Albemarle ob- 
tained his release, but we find that Prince 


* “History of England, comprising the Reign of 
Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht — 1701-1713.’ 
Ly Earl Stanhope. Page 535. 
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Eugene passed the greater part of the 
following winter with him at the Hague. 
“On the death of Queen Anne, he was 
sent by the States-General to congratulate 
her successor on his accession to the En- 
glish throne, and the new monarch, and 
his son the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
George II., passed the first night of their 
journey to England with Lord Albemarle, 
at his house at the Voorst. In 1717 he 
was nominated by the nobles of Holland 
to compliment Peter the Great on his ar- 
rival in that country, and attended him to 
Amsterdam.” He died the following year, 
and was succeeded by his son, William 
Anne, born June 5th, 1702, to whom 
Queen Anne stood godmother in person. 
On the strength of this tie an application 
was made in his behalf, when in his 
fourth year, for a captain’s commission in 
the army, which was refused. 


However he had not very long to wait for 
his promotion, for at the age of fifteen he was 
appointed to a company in the First Regiment 
of Foot Guards, which gave him the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, a grade which 
his biographer and the present bearer of his 
title did not reach until he was on the wrong 
side of forty. 


He became a major-general in 1741, 
and served in that capacity at Dettingen, 
where he had a horse shot under him, 
and behaved with great gallantry. He 
commanded the first line (including the 
brigade of guards), at Fontenoy; and his 
descendant claims for him the honour, if 
it be one, of being the principal interlocu- 
tor in the traditional interchange of cour- 
tesies. 


The barrier passed, the English and French 
brigades of Guards found themselves con- 
fronted with each other at a distance of thirty 
yards, A pause ensued of sufficient duration 
to enable Lord Charles Hay to make some 
chaffing observations to Count d’Aubeterre, 
and to bring to the front the Duc de Biron, 
general of the French household division, 
and holding a corresponding rank to that of 
Lord Albemarle. Then is said to have oc- 
curred that strange colloquy between the 
English and French commanders. Lord Al- 
bemarle, taking off his hat, calls out, “ AZes- 
sieurs les Gardes Frangaises, tirez,” whereupon 
the French general, not to be outdone in 
politeness, answers, “ AZessieurs les Gardes 
Anglaises, tirez-vous les premiers ; nous riposte- 
rons.” 


Suspecting the story to be a myth, Lord 
Albemarle suggests that it arose from the 
practice in the French army of receiving 
the enemy’s fire before firing — a practice 
that cost them dear on this occasion — 
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and he urges that, if the invitation was 
given at all, “no officer of inferior rank 
would have ventured to enter upon such a 
dialogue in the immediate presence of the 
French and English generals of division.” 
He does not seem to be aware that the 
story has definitely taken its place amongst 
the “ Mock Pearls of History,” since the 
production of a letter (first printed by Mr. 
Carlyle) from Lord Charles Hay to his 
brother, Lord Tweedale, written shortly 
after the battle, in which he says: — 


It was our regiment that attacked the French 
Guards, and when we came within twenty or 
thirty paces of them, I advanced before our 
regiment, and hoped they would stand until 
we came up to them, and not swim the Scheldt 
as they did the Mayn at Dettingen. Upon 
which I immediately turned about to our 
regiment, speeched them and made them 
huzzah—I hope with a will. An officer 
(D’Auteroche) came out of the ranks, and tried 
to make his men huzzah : however, there were 
not above three or four in their brigade that 
did. 

This, it must be owned, puts a different 
complexion upon the matter by converting 
a chivalrous interchange of courtesy into 
something like “ chaff.” 

The battle of Fontenoy was fought on 
the 30th of April, 1745; that of Culloden 
on the 16th of April, 1745. Lord Albe- 
marle and his son, Lord Bury, filled the 
same relative positions in each; Lord 
Albemarle commanding the front line of 
the infantry and Lord Bury acting as aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland. On 
the morning of the 16th, Lord Bury hada 
narrow escape from a Highlander who 
had got within the English lines, under 
the pretence of asking quarter, for the 
purpose of killing the duke. Mistaking 
the aide-de-camp, who happened to pass 
in a showy uniform, for the commander- 
in-chief, he suddenly seized one of the 
soldiers’ muskets and discharged it at 
Lord Bury, happily without effect, “re- 
ceiving the next moment with perfect in- 
difference, and as a matter of course, the 
shot with which his own existence was 
immediately terminated by another sol- 
dier.”* When the two armies were 
drawn up and confronting each other in 
order of battle, Lord Bury was sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre something that looked 
like a battery, and advanced to within one 
hundred yards of the rebels, when they 


* Chambers’ “‘ History of the Rebellion,” p. 247. 
‘William Augustus Duke of Cumberland; being a 
Sketch of his Military Life and Character, etc., etc.” 
By A. N. Campbell-Maclachlan, M.A., etc., etc. Page 
104. 
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opened fire upon him, and this was the 
beginning of the battle. He was selected 
to carry the news of the victory to the 
king, who immediately ordered him a 
thousand pounds. 

On the duke’s departure for London 
(July 18th), Lord Albemarle succeeded 
him as ‘commander-in-chief in Scotland. 
The intervening three months between 
the victory and the departure, were em- 
ployed by the “royal boy,” as Mr. Carlyle 
terms him, in a manner that has left an in- 
delible stigma on his name. “Great in- 
tercession,” writes Walpole, “is made for 
the two earls (Kilmarnock and Cromarty). 
The king is much inclined to some mercy, 
but the duke, who was not so much of a 
Cesar after a victory as in gaining it, is 
for the utmost severity. It was lately pro- 
posed to present him with the freedom of 
some company: one of the aldermen said 
aloud, ‘Then let it be of the Butchers.” 
Yet he rather fell behind than outran the 
popular call for blood. ‘fhe nation had 
been terribly frightened, and no passion is 
more prone to cruelty than fear. Amongst 
Lord Albemarle’s correspondents was the 
notorious General Hawley, who writes 
from London, August 16th, 1746: — 


His Majesty looks very sour, and only 
asked me if I had been at the bathe. What 
was in his head I don’t know ; but they plague 
him to death for pardons for all those rascalls. 
This total defeat in Italy has put him a little 
into humour again. . . . I wish you not only 
out of camp, but out of the country, which I 
wish on fire, and nothing but the blood of the 
natives to quenche it. I am purely ill with 
them all. They say every act of rapine 
cruelty, and murder that the duke ordered was 
by my advice. My answer is, that I never 
offered to give him any advice, but if he had 
asked it, I would have advised ten times more. 
The citty are in a flame upon Cromarty’s being 
pardoned. 


Colonel the Hon. George Howard, gov- 
ernor of Carlisle Castle, writes thus to 
Lord Albemarle from Carlisle, Sept. 11th, 
1746:— 

“My Lorp, —The judges came back here 
last Monday ; the tryals are begun, and will be 
very tedious. The Scotch lawyers, who are 
come here as Rebell Council, are playing all 
the game already, even so far as to try to 
suborn the king’s evidence. 

“We have erected a fine new gallows, which 
will hold fifteen at atime. God send it may 
be made a proper use of.” 


On the roth of January, 1747, Hawley 
writes to announce that Lord Albemarle 
is to be of the Flanders staff, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, and, referring to the 
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despatch of Hamilton’s Scotch regiment 
to Ireland, he adds : — 


‘“* Hamilton’s affair has made rare work here. 
There’s a certain duke (Newcastle) takes all 
sorts of pains to tell everybody there’s nothing 
in it, and it has been wrong represented. His 
Majesty flames. The duke swears, and the 
Scotch dare not speak. I am glad you are 
quitt of them. Give ’em your curse at parting 
rom the highest to the lowest.” 


Another of this gallant officer’s epistles 
throws light on the military arrangements 
as well as the military orthography of the 
period. He was in command of the Life 
Guards ; 


“IT have moved my camp, and have pitched 
fronting Grosvenor Park gate. You muste 
remember a single chattau that fronts the gate, 
where the duke has been twice by seven o’clock 
about his dragoons cloathing, horses, etc. He 
is so full of them, I thinke he has forgott the 
Guards ; however, I am reducing the size of 
my men and horses ; J have sold him 12 of my 
men above six foot high, for six guineas a man, 
with their own consent tho’. 1 am trying to 
recruit the Horse Guards with my tall horses, 
and then I’m sure you'll laughe, but pray keep 
that a secret. Crawfurd’s troop does bite if 
they can find the money, and I hope Charley 
(Lord Cadogan) and Tyrawley will bite too. 
Dell (Lord Delawarr) won’t, tho’ they are all 
crowded with pipers and blind ones.” 


Two officers under Lord Albemarle’s 
command, Ensign Campbell and Lieuten- 
ant Ferguson, quarrelled, and Campbell 
knocked Ferguson down. In reference 
to the ensuing court-martial the secretary 
for war (Henry Fox) writes to Lord Albe- 
marle, November 27, 1746: — 


Mr. Ferguson is justly acquitted of the 
charge against him; but his complaining to a 
court-martial instead of resenting in another 
manner the usage he had received from Camp- 
bell, it must be supposed will necessarily pre- 
vent the officers of his regiment from rolling 
with him. H.M. particularly asked if the 
had ndt their swords on when this happened, 
and bids me tell your lordship that as an officer, 
not as king, it is his opinion that if Campbell 
is pardon’d, a hint must be given to Ferguson 
that he must fight him or be broke. 


George II. gave the strongest sanction 
to duelling which could well be given by 
royal example, when he challenged his 
brother-in-law, Frederick William of Prus- 
sia, toa hostile meeting, which was with 
difficulty prevented.* 


* It has been made a question whether this formal 
challenge was actually sent, but terms of defiance were 
interchanged, and the names of the pro d seconds 
were made known. — Lord Hervey’s ** Memoirs,” vol. 
i. p. 127. Carlyle’s ‘* History of Frederick the Great,’” 





vol, ii. ch. 7. 
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The crowning event of the campaign of 
1747 was the battle of Laufeld, in which 
the Duke of Cumberland was defeated by 
Marshal Saxe. The British infantry, 
commanded by Albemarle, bore the brunt, 
and, as at Fontenoy, were left unsupport- 
ed by their allies. The duke, who had 
no one quality of a general besides cour- 
age, was also outgeneralled as before. 
Walpole, in his satirical way, has hit the 
truth: —“‘We would fight when the 
French did notintend. We gave them, or 
did not take advantage of the situation. 
What part of our army was engaged did 
wonders, for the Dutch ran away, and we 
had contrived to post the Austrians in such 
a way that they could not assist us.” 

In 1748 Albemarle was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces serv- 
ing in the Low Countries, and “ being 
senior in rank to nearly all the allied gen- 
erals, he came not infrequently in the 
temporary command of all the whole con- 
federate army.” This alternation of com- 
mand was not uncommon. At the com- 
mencement of the campaign of Blenheim, 
Marlborough and the margrave of Baden 
commanded on alternate days; but the 
inconvenience and risk were obvious, and 
we cannot blame Prince William of 
Orange, the newly-elected stadtholder, for 
putting an end to such a state of things, 
by raising a Dutch officer to the full rank 
of general, although this promotion gave 
so much umbrage to Lord Albemarle as 
to induce him to tender his resignation. 
Matters were still in suspense when hos- 
tile operations were suspended, and peace 
was formally proclaimed in the autumn. 

In 1749 he was made a knight of the 
Garter, and appointed ambassador to 
Paris, where he remained in that capacity 
till hisdeath. His munificent mode of liv- 
ing is described by Walpole : — “ Every- 
body goes to Paris. Lord Albemarle 
keeps an immense table there, with six- 
teen people in his kitchen. His aides-de- 
camp invite everybody; but he seldom 
graces the banquet himself.” It would 
seem that hospitality was confined to his 
countrymen, for Lord Chesterfield, assum- 
ing that his son was less anxious to par- 
take of it on that account, writes, Jan. 14, 
1750: 


However, I would have you show no shy- 
ness to Lord Albemarle, but go to him, and 
dine with him oftener it may be than you may 
wish, for the sake of hearing him speak well 
of you when he returns. He is a good deal in 
fashion here, and his puffing you (to use an 
awkward expression) before your return here, 
will be of great use to you afterwards, 
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Lord Albemarle is one of the examples 
which Lord Chesterfield was constantly 
impressing on his son of the paramount 
importance of the graces. 


Between you and me (for this must go no 
further) what do you think has made our 
friend Lord Albemarle colonel of a regiment 
of Guards, governor of Virginia, groom of the 
stole, and ambassador to Paris — amounting 
in all to sixteen or seventeen thousand pounds 
a year? Was it his birth? No,—a Dutch 
gentleman. Was it his state? No; he had 
none. Was it his learning, his party, his 
political abilities and application? You can 
answer these questions easily and as soon as I 
can render them. What was it then? Many 
people wondered, but I do-not. It was his 
air, his address, his manners, and his graces. 
Show me any one instance where intrinsic 
worth and merit, unassisted by exterior ac- 
complishments, have raised any man so high. 


This is going much too far in the way of 
depreciation, and against it may be set the 
impartial estimate of Marmontel. 


A personage totally different from Count 
Kaunitz was this Lord Albemarle, ambassador 
of England, who died at Paris as regretted 
amongst us as in his own country. He was 
par excellence what is called un galant homme: 
noble, sensible, generous, full of loyalty, frank- 
ness, politeness, and goodness, he united what 
is best and most estimable in the two charac- 
ters of English and French.* 


On the evening of December 2nd, 1754, 
he was taken ill at Paris as he was going 
home from a supper party, and died in a 
few hours. The current story ran that the 
event was announced to Lady Albemarle 
in a dream; or (as Lady Temple tells it) 
“that she thought she saw her husband 
dressed in white; the same thing hap- 
pened before the Duke of Richmond’s 
death, and often has happened before the 
death of — of her family.” This may 
pair off with the Bodach Glas of the 
M‘Ivors. 

When George, the third earl, delivered 
up the insignia of his father’s order of the 
Garter, the king said to him: “ Your 
father had a great many good qualities, 
but he was a sieve.” Walpole sarcastic- 
ally remarks: “ It is the last receiver into 
which I should have thought his Majest 
would have poured gold.” The king al- 
luded to his large demands for secret-ser- 
vice money, which was honestly expended 
on public objects. At all events, he saved 
nothing, and died poor, probably in debt, 
for the estate of Voorst was sold by the 
son M the Count of Lynden in September, 
175 





* Mémoires, tom. i., p. 342. 
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The accession to the peerage made no 
change in the position or mode of life of 
the third earl. He remained a member of 
the Duke of Cumberland’s military house- 
hold, and accompanied him in the cam- 
paign of 1757, which ended with the disas- 
trous convention of Closterseven, signed 
September 10, by which thirty-eight thou- 
sand Hanoverians and Hessians laid down 
their arms, and were broken up as a force 
without becoming prisoners of war. The 
king publicly disclaimed this convention, 
and threw the whole blame and responsi- 
bility on his son. When the duke first 
appeared in the royal presence, the kin 
never addressed a word to him, but sai 
aloud, in the course of the evening, “ Here 
is my son, who has ruined me and dis- 
graced himself.” The duke resented this 
treatment by resigning all his employ- 
ments, but took no step to vindicate him- 
self at the expense of his father. The 
only minister who guessed the truth, or 
had the courage to speak out, was Pitt, 
the great commoner, who, when the king 
said he had given the duke no orders for 
such a treaty, answered, “ But full powers, 
sir — very full powers.” A document dis- 
covered amongst Lord Albemarle’s (the 
third earl’s) papers proves that Pitt was 
right: — 


Copy of H.M.’s letter to H.R.H. the duke, 
dated August the 9th, 1757. 


DEAR WILLIAM,—I have just received 
your letter of the 2nd August, by which I see 
the distracted situation of my affairs in Ger- 
many. I am convinced of your sense, and 
capacity, and zeal, for my service, therefore 
you will receive powers to get me and my coun- 
try out of these difficulties, at the best rate you 
can, by aseparate peace as elector, including my 
allies, the duke of Wolfenbuttle, the landgrave, 
the duke of Saxony, and Count Buckebourg. 
Nobody attributes your bad success either to 
you or the troops under your command, to any 
cowardice or want of precaution. But it 
seems fate is everywhere against us, I trust 
my affairs entirely to your conduct. You will 
talk with my ministers and choose those you 
think properest for this negotiation, as in the 
case of war I depend upon your courage and 
skill, as I now depend upon your affection, 
zeal, and capacity, to extricate yourself, me, 
my brave army, and my dearly beloved sub- 
jects, out of the misery of slavery they groan 
under, 

I am, dear William, 
Your loving father, 
GrorcE R. 


Lord Albemarle was commander-in- 
chief of the successful expedition against 
Havannah, in 1762; having under him 
one brother, Major-General William Kep- 
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pel, who displayed the most distinguished 
gallantry in leading the storming-parties ; 
whilst another, Commodore Augustus 
Keppel, effectively discharged the duty 
confided to him by the admiral, with six 
ships-of-the-line, of conducting the naval 
operations of the siege. - Speaking of the 
capture of the place, in the Annual Reg- 
ister, Burke says, “It was a military 
advantage of the highest class. It was 
= to the greatest naval victory by its 
effect on the enemy’s marine, and in the 
plunder it equalled the produce of a 
national subsidy.” The plunder was 
roughly estimated at three millions. Lord 
Albemarle, in a letter to the Duke of 
Cumberland, expresses an expectation 
that his share will, from first to last, 
exceed 100,000/, Lord Stanhope states 
that the naval and military commanders- 
in-chief received 122,697/. apiece. The 
two younger brothers came next in the 
distribution ; and when the place was re- 
stored to the Spaniards, a few months 
after the capture, it was remarked that 
the sole apparent object or result of the 
expedition- was to put money into the 
pockets of the Keppels. If we are not 
misinformed, the estates which now go 
with the title were purchased with this 
prize-money ; so that “ Quidenham ” might 
not inappropriately be styled “ Havan- 
nah” Hall. 

His life and career are glossed over in 
this work, probably from his having been 
the subject of a separate biography,* but 
the principal illustration of the Keppels of 
England, of the third generation, was 
Commodore (afterwards Admiral Viscount) 
Keppel, who, strange to say, although a 
gallant and able officer, attained his high- 
est point of celebrity and popularity by a 
drawn battle and a court-martial: whose 
memory is kept alive, as his renown when 
living was enhanced, rather by fortunate 
coincidences than by seunastelile exploits: 
by painting and eloquence more than by 
professional merit or success. It was his 
fortunate lot to sail round the world with 
Anson: to be the subject of two of Rey- 
nolds’s masterpieces: to be strikingly as- 
sociated with the early career of Erskine ; 
and to inspire a succession of splendid 
passages in one of the finest compositions 
of Burke. The central and turning point 
of his career was the naval action off 
Ushant, July 27th, 1778. After some 
hours’ fighting, in which a good deal of 
damage was sustained by both French 


* Life of Admiral Viscount Keppel. By the Hon, 
and Rev. T. Keppel. Intwo volumes. 1842. 
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and English, the combat was interrupted 
by a squall of wind and the approach of 
night. As soon as practicable, Keppel 
took measures for its renewal by orders 
and signals to the officer in command of 
the rearmost division, Sir Hugh Palliser, 
who (as he subsequently alleged) was pre- 
vented from obeying by the disabled con- 
dition of his ship. The admiral, finding 
himself. unsupported, held off, and the 
French fleet sailed back to Brest. 

The nation was furious: party-spirit 
ran high; and the two criminating and 
recriminating admirals belonged to oppo- 
site parties. The court-martial on Kep- 
pel lasted thirty-two days. Anticipating 
the acquittal and its effects, Gibbon writes 
to Holroyd, February 6th, 1779: “In a 
night or two we shall be in a blaze of il- 
lumination from the zeal of naval heroes, 
land patriots, and tallow-chandlers; the 
last are not the least sincere!” London 
was illuminated, and the mob celebrated 
the event by breaking into the houses of 
Palliser and Lord Sandwich (the first 
lord) and destroying everything they 
could lay hands on. The same spirit 
extended to the provinces, and the Kep- 
pel head and arms were substituted for 
those of Admiral Vernon and the Marquis 
of Granby throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land. Yet, if he did 
his duty, he certainly did no more. There 
was little material difference between his 
case and that of Byng, who erred from no 
lack of bravery. “I will not lead my 
fleet as Keppel did,” wrote Nelson; nei- 
ther, we may rest assured, would the Ad- 
miral Keppel of our day, who, supported 
or unsupported, would never have suf- 
fered the unmolested withdrawal of the 
French. 

The defence was principally conducted 
by Erskine, whose training as a midship- 
man had made him familiar with nautical 
terms. The day after the trial he re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the admiral 
inclosing two bank-notes of 500/. each, 
which he hurried to display to his friend 
Reynolds, exclaiming: “ Voz/a, the non- 
suit of cow-beef”—his ordinary diet 
prior to this gleam of fortune. 

Admiral Keppel joined the Rockingham 
ministry of 1782 as first lord, and was 
created a viscount. Lord St. Vincent, on 
announcing his own appointment as first 
lord to Lord Keith, writes: “How I 
shall succeed, remains to be proved; I 
have known many a good admiral make a 
wretched first lord of the admiralty.” Mr. 
Disraeli thinks that Lord Keppel must 
have been one of the first lords alluded to 
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by Lord St. Vincent;* but his naval ad- 
ministration seems to have been unob- 
jectionable, with the exception of the let- 
ter of recall to Rodney, which became 
known immediately after the glorious vic- 
tory of the 12th of April, 1782. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Massey, always clear-sighted 
and well-informed, “ Lord Keppel, unable 
to justify, had the meanness and folly to 
evade even the admission of it. He said 
that no evidence of any such act could be 
produced, and that it was to be treated 
only as a vague report, not fit for discus- 
sion in Parliament. This pettifogging 
quibble was followed by immediate expo 
sure.” ¢ The recall was avowed by Fox, 
who attempted a justification ; but Rodney 
had now become the popular idol, and 
Keppel, so far as popular opinion was 
concerned, might have been glad to 
change places with his old adversary Pal- 
liser. In one of Gillray’s caricatures, 
“Britannia’s Assassination,” Keppel is 
lowering his flag with, “He that fights 
and runs away, etc.” in his mouth. Inan- 
other, “ Rodney Triumphant,” or “ Admi- 
ral Lee-Shore in the Dumps,” Keppel, 
wearing a crape hat-band by way of mourn- 
ing for the victory, mutters, “This is 
more than we expected, more than we 
wished.” 

A tribute from the pen of genius will 
long outlive the eulogistic or damnatory 
extravagance of faction, and Burke’s care- 
fully-drawn character of Lord Keppel 
should be valued by the family as the 
Spensers and Fieldings should value Gib- 
bon’s reference to the authors of “The 
Faérie Queen” and the “History of a 
Foundling” in his autobiography. The 
concluding nine or ten pages of “ A Letter 
to a Noble Lord” are devoted to Keppel, 
who is introduced thus : — 


It was but the other day that, on putting in 
order some things that had been brought here 
on my quitting London forever, I looked over 
a number of fine portraits, most of them per- 
sons now dead, but whose society, in my better 
days, made this a proud and happy place. 
Amongst these was the picture of Lord Kep- 
pel. It was painted by an artist worthy of the 
subject, the excellent friend of that excellent 
man from their earliest youth, and a common 


* Parliamentary Debates. Times, March 14, 1876. 

t “A_ History of England during the Reign of 
George III.”’ Vol. iii. p. 123. According to the Par- 
liamentary Debates, Lord Keppel’s point, a poor one, 
was that the recall was not offcially efore the House. 
The letter of recall, signed by his secretary, was dated 
May rst, neariy three weeks after the action, and Pigot, 
who was to supersede Rodney, had set sail before the 
news of the victory reached England. An unavailing 
attempt is made in the “ Life” to shift the responsi- 
bility to the Cabinet. 
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friend of us both, with whom we lived for 
many years, without a moment of coldness, of 
peevishness, of- jealousy, or of jar, to the day 
of our final separation. 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the 
greatest and best men of his age ; and I loved 
and cultivated him accordingly. He was 
mnch in my heart, and I believe I was in his 
to the last moment. It was at his trial at 
Portsmouth that he gave me this picture.* 


Prior to 1770, the three brothers, the 
earl, the admiral, and the general, had re- 
mained unmarried, and had no immediate 
intention of marrying, —— on their 
younger brother Frederick, bishop of Exe- 
tor, for the continuance of the race. The 
bishop had a wife, Walpole’s niece, and a 
son ten years old; but the lady managed 
to make herself so disagreeable to the trio 
of brothers-in-law that they tossed up 
which of them should marry with a view 
of disappointing her. The toss was won 
(or lost) by Lord Albemarle, who forth- 
with married a daughter of Sir John 
Miller, and died two years afterwards, 
leaving a son, four months old, born May 
14th, 1772. This son, William Charles, 
succeeded as fourth earl, and married in 
1792 a daughter of Lord de Clifford; the 
bridegroom being twenty and the bride 
sixteen. “There issued from that early 
union a numerous progeny, of which the 
writer of these memoirs is the fifth child, 
third son, and eldest survivor of the fam- 
ily.” He was born on the 13th of June, 
1799, in the parish of Marylebone, but his 
earliest childhood was passed principally 
at Elveden Hall, Suffolk, an estate be- 
queathed to his father by Viscount Kep- 
pel, and now the property of the mahara- 
jah Dhuleep Singh. Euston Park is about 
four miles off, and some of Lord Albe- 
marle’s earliest reminiscences relate to 
the “Junius” Duke of Grafton. The 
duke was a keen sportsman, and admits 
in his autobiography that he preferred 
hunting to politics. 


His principal kennel was in Northampton- 
shire, but he used to bring his hounds to 
Euston for a part of every season. He hada 
great aversion to our broad ditches with their 
honeycombed banks, and used to call them 
“Suffolk graves.” Indeed, the whole country 
is a mere rabbit-warren, and still goes by the 
name of the holey (holy) land. y 

In the field the Junius duke was a strict 
disciplinarian. Woe betide the wight who 


* The portrait mentioned by Burke was bequeathed 
by his widow to his friend, Lord Fitzwilliam, and is 
now in the Fitzwilliam Gallery. Another fine portrait 
of Keppel, by Reynolds, was purchased by the late Sir 
Robert Peel at Christie’s for five hundred guineas, and 
is now in the National Gallery. 
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uttered a sound when the pack was making a 
cast. His nephew, General William Fitzroy, 
told me that on one of these occasions an old 
gentleman happened to cough ; the duke rode 
up to him, and taking off his gold-laced hat, 
said to him, in a voice in which politeness and 
passion strove for the mastery, “Sir, I wish to 
heaven your cold was better.’ 


This is almost as good as Charles 
Lamb’s reply to the fellow-passenger in a 
stage-coach, who querulously exclaimed 
that he (Lamb) had a very bad cough: 
“Yes, sir, but it is the best I can give 

ou.” 

‘ Another acquaintance, dating from the 
Elveden period, was Sir Robert Adair, the 
diplomatist and chosen butt of the wits of 
the “ Anti-Jacobin,” his surest title to fame. 
It has hitherto been a received fact, 
despite of his own strenuous denial, that 
he went to St. Petersburg on a kind of 
officious or amateur mission from Fox, 
Hence the stanza in which, figuring asa 
goose, he soliloquizes : — 


I mount, I mount into the sky, 
Sweet bird, to Petersburg I fly, 
Or if you bid to Paris, 
Fresh missions of the Fox and Goose 
Successful treaties may produce, 
Though Pitt in all miscarries. 


Lord Albemarle positively asserts that 
Adair, after making the tour of Europe, 
took up his residence for atime in the 
Russian capital to acquire a knowledge of 
Continental politics. We ourselves have 
heard him, when an octogenarian, throw 
out tolerably plain hints as to the intimate 
footing on which he stood with the em- 
press Catherine, but Lord Albemarle says 
that he “was not favourably impressed 
with her personal appearance, and used to 
describe her as vulgar-looking and shab- 
bily dressed.” 


Adair once accompanied Lord Whitworth, 
the British ambassador, to a dinner which her 
Imperial Majesty gave at Tzarskeselo. The 
hour of the meal was at three in the afternoon. 
After dinner the guests lounged about the 
gardens till sunset. One of the ladies of the 
company wishing to show her friends an orna- 
mental box which lay on her toilet-table, a 
general officer sent his aide-de-camp to bring 
it down. Unfortunately for the young man he . 
fetched the wrong one. Whereupon his chief 
began boxing his ears and pulling his hair. 
The aide-de-camp fell upon his knees and 
implored pardon for his blunder; but the 
general was implacable, and kicked him while 
in the posture of supplication. “This is nota 
scene for Englishmen to witness,” said Lord 
Whitworth, significantly, and he and Adair 





each turned upon his heel, 
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A different version has been printed on 
his authority. 


The late Sir Robert Adair used to relate 
that, during his mission to St. Petersburg, he 
and the French ambassador were sitting with 
Potemkin, when an aide-de-camp, a young 
nobleman, brought him a disagreeable note or 
missive of some sort. Potemkin started up, 
and actually kicked the innocent messenger 
out of the room.* 


A good story ofa canny Scotchman is 
told on the authority of Sir William Kep- 
pel, a cousin and annual guest at Elveden. 


The name of Sir William recalls to remem- 
brance a brother knight and one of his oldest 
friends, the late Sir David Dundas. This 
officer had served under my grandfather at the 
reduction of the Havannah, and succeeded to 
the chief command of the army during the 
temporary retirement of the Duke of York. 
Sir William told me that being one day at the 
Horse Guards, the duke expressed a wish to 
know whether he or Sir David were the tallest. 
The ex-commander-in-chief and the command- 
in-chief elect stood back to back. Sir Wil- 
liam, who measured them, declared they were 
exactly of a height. When the duke retired, 
Keppel asked Dundas why he did not keep his 
head still while under the process of measur- 
ing. ‘“ Well, man,” was the reply of the wily 
Scotchman, “ how should I just know whether 
his Royal Highness would like to be a little 
shorter or a little taller?” 


In 1805 he was taken to London by his 
mother to No. 9, South Audley Street, the 
residence of his grandmother, Lady de 
Clifford, within a stone’s throw of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, “the wife, as far as the laws 
of the Church could make her so,” of 
George, Prince of Wales. 


But my visits to No. 6, Tilney Street, were 
less intended for the mistress of the mansion 
than for a little lady of my own age, who even 
then gave promise of those personal and men- 
tal attractions of which she became so distin- 
guished in after life. This was Miss Mary 
Georgiana, or as she was called by her friends, 
“Minnie” Seymour, afterwards the wife of 
Colonel the Hon. George Dawson Damer. 
She was daughter of Lord Hugh and Lady 
Horatio Seymour, who, dying nearly at the 
same time, appointed Mrs. Fitzherbert the 
guardian of their orphan child. 


Colonel and Mrs. Damer better deserve 
a passing notice than many of their con- 
temporaries who have received honourable 
mention in “ Memoirs” and “ Reminis- 
cences.” Handsome, distinguished in 
look and air, with manners exquisitely 


winning and high-bred, good-natured, 
* Diaries of a Lady of Quality. Second edition, 
p. 62, note. 
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good-tempered, always eager to please or 
do a service, always ready to be pleased, 
buoyant and elastic in spirit, hopeful and 
bright by temperament, they gladdened 
wherever they came: they were welcomed 
with a cordial smile in all circles, and pre- 
sented in their own persons the strongest 
possible example of the discriminatin 
power of fashion, which, carefully watched, 
will be found to set aside or make light of 
every other social consideration for agree- 
ability. Weare speaking not of her ca- 
pricious and temporary preferences, but 
of the fixed position or distinction which 
she confers. Although well-born and well 
connected, the Damers were not pre-emi- 
nent in birth or rank: they were not rich: 
indeed, they occasionally resorted to tem- 
porary retirement (abroad or in the coun- 
try) to economize. But the maxim, “ Out 
of sight out of mind,” did not apply to 
them: the moment they re-appeared, they 
resumed what seemed their rightful place 
as cherished guests and the most liberal 
and graceful dispensers of hospitality. 

If in any sense they were exclusive, it 
was without intending to be so: upon a 
principle of natural selection or attraction 
which drew round them all that was 
choice, cultivated, or accomplished, whilst 
instinctively repelling pretension and vul- 
garity. “With the lives of the sisters 
(Berry),” remarks Lady Theresa Lewis, 
*closeda society which will be ever re- 
membered by all who frequented those 
pleasant little gatherings in Curzon Street.” 
With the lives of the Damers closed a 
society which will be ever remembered by 
all who were admitted to those pleasant 
dinners and afternoon or evening gather- 
ings in Tilney Street. 

The father of the reminiscent was the 
faithful adherent and intimate friend of 
Charles James Fox, who obtained for him 
the appointment of master of the buck- 
hounds when the ministry of “all the tal- 
ents ” was formed on the death of Pitt in 
January, 1806. Lord and Lady Albemarle, 
with their children, passed the ensuing 
Easter holidays at St. Anne’s Hill. 


It was at the time of our visit that the 
symptoms of dropsy, the disease of which Fox 
died a few months later, began to show them- 
selves. His legs were so swollen that he 
could not walk; he used to wheel himself 
about in what was called a“ Merlin chair ;” 
indeed, out of this chair I never remember to 
have seen him... . 

He wore a single-breasted coat of a light 
grey colour, with plated buttons as large as 
half-crowns ; a thick, linsey-woolsey waistcoat 
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sage-coloured breeches, dark worsted stock- 
ings, and gouty shoes coming over the ankles. 

Fox was not visible of a morning. He 
either transacted the business of his office, or 
was occupied in it, or reading Greek plays, or 
French fairy-tales, of which last species of lit- 
erature I have heard my father say he was 
particularly fond. 

At oné o’clock was the children’s dinner. 
We used to assemble in the dining-room ; 
Fox was wheeled in at the same moment for 
his daily basin of soup. That meal despatched, 
he was for the rest of the day the exclusive 
property of us children, and we all adjourned 
to the garden for our game at trap-ball. All 
was now noise and merriment. Our host, the 
youngest amongst us, laughed, chaffed, and 
chatted the whole time. As he could not 
walk, he of course had the innings, we the 
bowling and fagging out; with what glee 
would he send the ball into the bushes in order 
to add to hisstore, and how shamelessly would 
he wrangle with us whenever we fairly bowled 
him out ! 


It is laid down by Dr. Johnson that 
“the value of every story depends on its 
being true. A story is a picture of an in- 
dividual or of human nature in general : if 
it be false, it is a picture of nothing.” 
Lord Albemarle’s stories have so far the 
stamp of truth that, when he does not 
speak as an eye-witness, he almost always 
vouches his authority. But it may fairly 
be made a question whether the recollec- 
tion of a boy of nine years old is a sufficient 
authority tor such a story as the follow- 
ing: — 


To the rear of the Rutland Arms, New- 
market, is a house called the “Palace.” It 
was the residence of Charles the Second dur- 
ing the races, and was used for the same pur- 
pose by George, Prince of Wales, when he 
was on the turf. 

Mr. Tattersall, the founder of the celebrated 
establishment that goes by his name, had 
a breeding-farm at Ely, called Red Barns. 
Here stood his famous horse, “ Highflyer.” 
The prince, who was very intimate with Mr. 
Tattersall, and joint proprietor with him in 
the Morning Post, was a frequent though an 
uninvited guest at Red Barns. His Royal 
Highness used to take his own party with 
him, and the consumption of port wine on 
such occasions was something awful. 

Mr. Edmund Tattersall told me that his 
uncle Richard, the grandson and successor of 
the founder of the firm, when he was a boy of 
about nine years old, saw a post-chaise and 
four drive furiously up to the “ Palace ” door 
one day, William Windham riding leader and 
Charles Fox wheel, while the Prince of Wales, 
too full of Red Barns port to be in riding or 
even sitting trim, lay utterly helpless at the 
bottom of the chaise. 


Lord Albemarle was sent to Westmin- 
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ster School in his ninth year, and fully 
confirms the worst accounts of the fagging- 
system which prevailed in his time. The 
main interest of his school-days, however, 
centres in the Princess Charlotte, whose 
acquaintance he made at the house of his 
grandmother, her governess, in 1808. 


It was on a Saturday, a Westminster half- 
holiday. From this time forth for the next 
three years many of my Saturdays and Sun- 
days were passed in her company. She had 
just completed her twelfth year. Her com- 
plexion was rather pale. She had blue eyes, 
and that peculiarly blonde hair which was 
characteristic rather of her German than of 
her English descent. Her features were regu- 
lar, her face, which was oval, had not that ful- 
ness which later took off somewhat from her 
good looks. Her form was slender but of 
great symmetry; her hands and feet were 
beautifully shaped. When excited, she stut- 
tered painfully. Hor manners were free from 
the slightest affectation ; they rather erred in 
the opposite extreme. She was an excellent 
actress whenever there was anything to call 
forth her imitative power. One of her fancies 
was to ape the manners of aman. On these 
occasions she would double her fists, and 
assume an attitude of defence that would have 
done credit to a professed pugilist. What I 
disliked in her, when in this mood, was her 
fondness for exercising her hands upon meé 
in their clenched form. 


He goes on to say that, unlike her 
grandmothers, the Duchess of Brunswick 
and the queen of England, she was gener- 
ous to excess. She gave him his first 
watch and his first pony, besides being 
prodigal of “tips;” and this at a time 
when she was allowed only ten pounds 
a month for pocket-money, as she tells him 
in a kind and sensible letter of warning 
against extravagance. His description, 
from hearsay and correspondence, of her 
general treatment and position, may be 
read with advantage in connection with 
Lady Rose Weigall’s valuable memoir. 
But we can only find room for those illus- 
trations of her character which were drawn 
from direct personal knowledge. 

Lady de Clifford had an excellent wom- 
an cook, quite a cordon bleu,on whose 
performances she had been complimented 
by the prince : — 


One day, however, at the hour of luncheon, 
things went ill: the dowager’s bell rang vio- 
lently. The mutton-chop was so ill-dressed 
and so well-peppered as to be uneatable. On 
inquiry it was discovered that the good old 
lady’s royal charge had acted as cook, and her 
favourite grandson as scullery-maid. 

I have a living witness to this mutton-chop 
scene in the person of my kinsman, Dr. 
Thomas Garnier, dean of Winchester, who 
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assures me, through my sister, Lady Caroline 
Garnier, that I said, “ A pretty queen you'll 
make !” 


On her proposing to take him to the 
theatre, he objected that the pleasure 
would infallibly entail the pain of a sound 
flogging, as the play and a good supper 
would make it impossible for him to be in 
time for the eight o’clock morning school. 


“ Leave that to me,” said the princess, and 
forthwith penned a letter to Dr. Page, taking 
upon herself the blame for my anticipated 
non-appearance. The morning after the play 
I came into school half an huur late, and was 
“shown up” as a matter of course. With a 
deprecatory “ Please, sir,” I presented my royal 
credentials. The doctor glanced at the seal 
and the hieroglyphic “Charlotte” on the 
envelope, and then dropped the letter into the 
pocket of his gown that his hand might be 
free to grasp the rod. His next proceeding 
was to perform that part of his duty which 
always seemed a pleasure. That done, he 
read the letter to the whole form, and added 
how glad he was that he had not opened it 
sooner, for he would have been under the 
painful necessity of disobeying her Royal 
Highness’s commands, 

This was not the only occasion on which 
the princess made an ineffectual attempt to 
screen me from the consequences of a neglect 
of school duties. She had some project which 
required my co-operation. I pleaded my un- 
finished exercise for the Monday. It was 
again, “ Leave that to me.” I did so, but her 
latinity, in spite of Bishop Fisher’s preceptor- 
ship, was found on examination not even to 
come up to my low standard. This second 
attempt to help me was attended with exactly 
the same result as the former. 


Her exuberance of animal spirits and 
indomitable love of fun, occasionally hur- 
ried her into less excusable eccentricities, 
as when she horsewhipped him after 
nearly meer his neck (vol. i., p. 305) or 
amused herself in this fashion: — 


My sister, Lady Mary Whitbread, reminds 
me of a certain mound in the orchard of Ear!’s 
Court. To the top of this mound the princess 
would entice her and her sisters (who were at 
that time of the respective ages of seven, six, 
and four) to climb, in order to roll them down 
into a bed of nettles below. If the little girls 
refrained from crying and from complaining 
to their governess, they were sure to be re- 
warded for their reticence by a doll. Indeed 
the princess, never so happy as when making 
presents, kept their nursery well supplied with 
dolls. Two of these Lady Mary remembers 
as going by the names of the Princess Char- 
lotte and the Princess of Wales. 


Pugilism towards the beginning of the 
century ranked only just below the fine 
arts, and was encouraged at some of our 
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seats of learning as one of the athletic 
games essential to the training of a gen- 
tleman. 


It was the point upon which no difference 
of opinion existed either between masters and 
pupils, or between sons and fathers. 

Carey (the headmaster), who had been a 
good fighter in his day, did all in his power to 
foster this pugnacious feeling. When my 
friend and co-Busbeian, Mr. James Mure, was 
captain of the school, the doctor took him to 
task for the idleness of one Lambert, a junior 
on the foundation. Mure pleaded that he had 
not “helped” Lambert into college, but that 
he believed him to be a good honest fellow, 
and by no means deficient in abilities, 
“ Where did he get that black eye?” asked 
Carey. 

“Tn fighting a ‘scy.’” 

“ Which licked ?” 

“ Lambert.” 

“Well! if he is a good fellow and a good 
fighter we must not be too hard upon him for 
his Latin and Greek.” 


When the lad went home for the holi- 
days, he found his father preaching from 
the same text as the doctor. In fact, the 
ex-master of the buckhounds was an en- 
lightened patron of the prize ring, and one 
of the noble and illustrious backers of 
Pearce, the Game Chicken, one while 
champion of England, whose generosity of 
disposition was on a par with his pluck. 


In his famous fight with James Belcher, the 
one-eyed pugilist, Pearce knocked his antag- 
onist on to the ropes, and, according to the 
pugilistic code, might have gained an easy 
victory, but he forewent his advantage, saying, 
“T will not hit thee, Jem, lest I knock out thy 
other eye.” 


The excitement caused in 1811 by the 
forthcoming fight between Crib and Moly- 
neux (an American negro), was not con- 
fined to “us Westminsters,” and the 
national exultation at the result fell little 
short of that raised soon afterwards by the 
capture of the “Chesapeake” by the 
“ Shannon.” 


The fight came off in September of this 
year. The national honour was saved. The 
Englishman won, although, as the newspapers 
announced, “his head was terribly out of 
shape.” 

A few weeks after the battle, Grandmamma 
Albemarle sent me to Astley’s Amphitheatre 
with her footman. As my companion was in 
livery, we could not be admitted into the 
boxes. Immediately in the row before me in 
the pit sat Crib and Molyneux, to both of 
whom I obtained a formal introduction, not a 
little proud of being able to boast to my 
schoolfellows of having made the acquaintance 
of two such celebrities, The appearance of 
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the late combatants was curious. The black 
man had beaten the white one d/ack and blue. 
The white man, the black one green and yellow. 


On one occasion when the Lady de 
Clifford and the princess had driven to 
Westminster to see him, he was in the 
fichting-green, the grass quadrangle of 
the great cloisters, whither they repaired 
in search of hin— 


While my good grandmamma was reading 
quaint monumental inscriptions, her royal 
charge was grasping the rails of the cloister 
and eagerly straining her eyes to watch the 
motions of the combatants. Her Royal High- 
ness was in high luck, for I appeal to my con- 
temporaries whether they ever witnessed a 
better-fought battle than that between John 
Erskine, afterwards Earl of Mar, and Paddy 
Brown, afterwards Sir John Benyon de Beau- 
voir. 


The fisty duel was equally at vogue at 
the other public schools. The Iron Duke’s 
first victory was over Bobus Smith in a 
fair stand-up fight at Eton: his only re- 
corded defeat, by a young blacksmith in 
Wales; and many a /audator temporis 
acti may be still heard regretting that af- 
fairs of honour, between boys or men, 
are not still encouraged by the authorities 
as in the olden time. 

Amongst the traits of manners which 
Lord Albemarle appropriately recalls is 
the “ Four-in-Hand Club,” established in 
1808, when the rage for driving had at- 
tained its acme. ; 


The Etonians, who were always lording it 
over us Westminsters with their superior gen- 
tility, used to boast that they would never con- 
descend to ‘handle the ribbons unless with four 
sprightly nags at their feet ; in other words, 
they drove stage and we hackney coaches. 
For my part I was well content with the 
humbler vehicle. One Sunday evening several 
of us boys met by agreement at the top of St. 
James’s Street. Each engaged a hackney 
coach for himself, and having deposited his 
“Jarvey ” inside, we mounted our respective 
boxes and raced down to Westminster, the 
north archway into Dean’s Yard being the 
winning-post. Over such roads, and with such 
sorry cattle, the wonder is that we reached the 
os. Luckily for us our course was all down 
bill, 


We have heard of races between sedan 
chairs at Bath, but never before of races 
between hackney coaches in London, and 
itis to be hoped that the institution will 
not be revived with cabs. When rail- 
ways were unknown, an excellent school 
for driving was supplied by the road. 
“When” (says Lord Albemarle) “I be- 
came big enough to manage a team, I had 
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the honour of driving the London and 
Norwich royal mail. r generally selected 
the stage from Barry to Thetford, the last 
of my journey homewards.” The skill 
thus acquired by the connivance of the 
regular driver was occasionally at the ex- 
pense of the passengers; but the art of 
“handling the ribbons ” was pretty gener- 
erally diffused, and now that driving four- 
in-hand has lost its practical utility and 
business-like air, the new or revived club 
bears about the same relation to the orig- 
inal one as the Eglintoun tournament to the 
“gentle passage of arms” commemorated 
in “ Ivanhoe.” 

A very remarkable letter, now printed 
for the first time, was addressed by the 
princess to Lord Albemarle (the father), 
dated January 17th, 1812, in which, with a 
sneer at her tutor, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, she declares herself an out-and-out 
Foxite. It is too long to quote. Lady 
de Clifford had frequent occasion to re- 
prove her pupil’s levity of conduct and 
expression, and the princess used to com- 
plain to her playfellow of harsh treatment 
on the part of her governess ; but “after 
all,” she would say in her cooler moments, 
“there are many worse persons in the 
world than your snuffy old grandmother.” 

We have here, on Lady de Clifford’s au- 
thority, the true version of the disputed 
scene with Lord Eldon on Sunday, 17th 
January, 1812, when the princess went to 
the Castle of Windsor, attended by her 
governess. 


In the queen’s room were assembled her 
Majesty, Princess Mary, afterwards Duchess 
of Gloucester, and the prince regent, who had 
brought with him Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
This great legal functionary pointed out ‘to 
the princess the somewhat despotic power 
which the law gives to the sovereign over the 
members of the royal family. During the in- 
terview the regent loaded his daughter with 
reproaches, At last turning to the chancellor 
he asked him what he would do with sucha 
daughter. “If she were mine,” was the an- 
swer, “I would lock her up.” The princess 
burst into tears. ‘ What,” she exclaimed, 
“would the poor king have said if he could 
understand that his granddaughter had been 
likened to the granddaughter of a coal- 
heaver !” 


Lord Albemarle states that he had al- 
ways been taught to look to the bar as his 
profession, but his confirmed habit of 
breaking bounds and getting into scrapes 
led to a sudden change of destination. 
One fine morning, after a fresh breach of 
discipline, a letter from his father informed 





him that his school-days had come to an 
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end. “Inclosed was one from Dr. Page 
to him, dissuading him from thinking any 
more of a learned profession for me, and 
recommending him to choose one in which 
physical rather than mental exertion would 
be requisite.” 

In April 1815, being then under six- 
teen, he was gazetted to an ensigncy in 
the 14th Foot, and was immediately or- 
dered to join the third battalion of his 
regiment in Flanders. When he joined 
it, fourteen of the officers and three hun- 
dred of the men were under twenty years 
of age. “These last consisted princi- 
pally of Buckinghamshire lads, fresh from 
the plough, whose rustic appearance pro- 
cured for them the appellation of the 
‘Peasants.’” The duke always declared 
that his Waterloo army was the worst he 
ever commanded, and that if it had been 
composed of his old Peninsular troops, 
the battle would have been decided in 
three hours. An old General Mackenzie, 
who inspected the battalion at Brussels, 
no sooner set eyes on them than he called 
out, “Well, I never saw such a set of 
boys, both officers and men.” Yet this 
set of boys gave speedy and ample proof 
of the cool, tenacious, enduring courage 
which has been correctly designated as the 
distinctive quality of the race.* 

At a more advanced period of his narra- 
tive, Lord Albemarle relates that during 
the Peninsular War, Lord Wellington was 
asked, at his own dinner-table, on whom, 
in his opinion, in the event of anything 
happening to him, the command should 
devolve. After some hesitation he named 
Beresford. There was a general expres- 
sion of surprise. “I see,” he said, “ what 
you mean, by your looks. If it were a 
question of handling troops, some of you 
fellows might do as well, perhaps better 
than he; but what we now want is some 
one to feed our troops; and I know of no 
one fitter for the purpose than Beresford.” 
A confirmatory anecdote is told by Mr. 
Mark Boyd: “On one occasion he (a for- 
eign prince) took the opportunity of asking 
his Grace what was the best method of 
making good soldiers. ‘A very proper 


* “Mais pour ce qui regarde la guerre, I’histoire du 
passé nous rassure quant aux chances del’avenir. II 
n’y a certainement pas de nation qui puisse se vanter 
d’étre plus brave que la nation frangaise, mais je crois 
que nos hommes ont quelques dix minutes de ténacité 
plus que les votres ; et lorsque le courage est égal des 
deux cétés, c’est la ténacité qui décide du sort du 
combat.” (Lord Palmerston to Count Persigny in 
1860. ‘ Life,” by the Hon. E. Ashley, vol. ii. p. 194.) 
This is one instance, amongst many, of the boldness 
and clearness of view which form the distinctive merit 
of Lord Palmerston’s letters; and Mr. Ashley has 


acted most judiciously in allowing them to speak for 
themselves. 
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question, prince,’ said the duke, ‘for, al- 
though you are now a young man, you 
may have to command an army. Feed 
them well, and house them well, and you 
will make good soldiers.’ ” * 

Now it is incidentally shown in this 
publication that, during the whole of the 
campaign of 1815, including the march to 
Paris, the duke either neglected his own 
maxim or was very badly served by his 
commissariat; for the British army was 
neither fed well nor housed well. Indeed, 
during the twenty-four hours preceding 
the decisive battle many of his troops 
were neither fed nor housed at all. 


Prior to taking up our position for the night 
of the 17th, the regiment filed past a large 
tubful of gin. Every officer and man was, in 
turn, presented with a little tin pot full. No 
fermented liquor that has since passed my lips 
could vie with that delicious schnapps. As 
soon as each man was served, the precious 
contents that remained in the tub were tilted 
over on to the ground. 

We soon after halted and piled arms on the 
brow of ahill.... 
. . . . . . . o 

For about an hour before sunset, the rain 
that had so persecuted us on our march re- 
lieved us for a time from its unwelcome pres- 
ence, but as night closed in, it came down 
again with increased violence, and accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. Fora time I abode, 
as I best could, the pitiless pelting of the 
storm: at last my exhausted frame disabled 
me to bid defiance to the elements. Wearied 
with two days of incessant marching, I threw 
myself on the slope of the hill on which I had 
been standing. It was like lying in a mount- 
ain torrent ; I nevertheless slept soundly till 
two in the morning, when I was awoke by my 
soldier-servant, Bill Moles. 


In a neighbouring cottage, to which he 
repaired to warm himself, he found three 
officers drying their clothes by a fire of 
broken chairs and tables. One of them 
was Sir John Colborne, afterwards Lord 
Seaton. 


He had known my brother, Bury, in the 
Peninsula. ‘Towards morning his servant 
brought him his breakfast, of which he asked 
me to partake, but the portion was so infini- 
tesimally small that, hungry as I was, I could 
not bring myself to take advantage of an offer 
that could only have been made in courtesy. 


A singularly apposite anecdote expresses 
what must be the feelings of the bravest 
on the eve of a battle. 

If I were asked what were my sensations in 


the dreary interval between daylight and the 
firing of the first cannon-shot, on this event- 





* Social Gleanings. By Mark Boyd. London, 1875. 
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BY THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 


ful morning, I should say that all I can now 
remémber on the subject is, that my mind was 
constantly recurring to the account my father 
had given me of his interview with Henry 
Pearce, otherwise the Game Chicken, just 
before his great battle with Mendoza for the 
championship of England, ‘ Well, Pearce,” 
asked my father, “ how do you feel?” ‘* Why, 
my lord,” was the answer, “I wish it was fit 
(fought).” .Without presuming to imply any 
esemblance to the Game Chicken, I had thus 
much in common with that great man—I 
wished the fight was fi. 


“Depend upon it,” says General Mer- 
cer, “he who pretends to give a general 
account of a great battle from his own ob- 
servation deceives you; believe him not. 
He can see no further (that is, if he was 
personally engaged in it) than the length 
of his nose.” In what he says of the bat- 
tle, Lord Albemarle strictly confines him- 
self to what he individually felt and saw. 
After remaining some hours in a ravine, 
his regiment was brought forward to assist 
in filling up a gap in the line. 


We halted and formed square in the middle 
of the plain. As we were performing this 
movement, a bugler of the 51st, who had been 
out with skirmishers, and had mistaken our 
square for his own, exclaimed, “ Here I am 
again, safe enough.” The words were scarce- 
ly out of his mouth, when around shot took 
off his head and spattered the whole battalion 
with his brains, the colours and the ensigns 
in charge of themcoming in for an extra share. 
One of them, Charles Fraser, a fine gentleman 
in speech and manner, raised a laugh by drawl- 
ing out, “How extremely disgusting!” A 
second shot carried off six of the men’s bay- 
onets, a third broke the breast-bone of a lance 
sergeant (Robinson), whose piteous crics were 
anything but encouraging to his youthful com- 
rades. ‘The soldier’s belief that “every bullet 
has its billet,” was strengthened by another 
shot striking Ensign Cooper, the shortest man 
in the regiment, and in the very centre of the 
square, 

These casualties were the affair of a second. 
We were now ordered to lie down. Our 
square, hardly large enough to hold us when 
standing upright, was too small for us in a 
recumbent position. Our men lay packed to- 
gether like herrings in a barrel. Not finding 
a vacant spot, I seated myself on a drum. 
Behind me was the colonel’s charger, which, 
with his head pressed against mine, was mum- 
bling my epaulette, while I patted his cheek. 
Suddenly my drum capsized and I was thrown 
prostrate, with the feeling of a blow on the 
right cheek, I put my hand to my head, think- 
ing half my face was shot away, but the skin 
was not even abraded. A piece of shell had 
struck the horse on the nose exactly between 
my hand and my head, and killed him instantly. 
‘the blow I received was from the embossed 
crown on the horse’s bit. 
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They were moved forward to a position 
where a partial protection was afforded by 
the nature of the ground. As he was 
rising, a bullet struck a man immediately 
in front, who, falling backwards, knocked 
him down again. “ With some difficulty 
I crawled from under him. The man ap- 
peared to have died without a struggle. 
In my effort to rejoin my regiment I trod 
upon his body. The act, although invol- 
untary, caused me a disagreeable sensa- 
tion whenever it recurred to my mind.” 

If we are to believe M. Thiers, there 
was hardly a battalion of the British army 
that was not culbuté (his pet word) three 
or four times; and the wonder is how 
enough of them were left upon their legs 
to make the final advance when the Prus- 
sians came up.* Lord Albemarle con- 
firms what has long since been a recog- 
nized fact out of France —that not a sin- 
gle square was broken; and that the 
cuirassiers (Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
for want of a leader like Murat) could 
never be brought to charge home. Lord 
Albemarle describes them as passing and 
repassing -between his square and the 
next, which they had made a show of 
assailing. 


As soon as they were clear of our battalion, 
two faces of the attacked square opened fire. 
At the same instant the British gunners on our 
right, who, at the approach of the cuirassiers 
had thrown themselves at the feet of our front- 
rank men, returned to their guns and poured 
in a murderous fire of grape into the flying 
enemy. For some seconds the smoke of the 
cross-fire was so dense that not a single object 
in front of us was discernible. When it 
cleared away, the Imperial horsemen were seen 
flying indisorder. The matted hill was strewn 
with dead and dying, horses galloping away 
without riders, and dismounted cuirassiers 
running out of the fire as fast as their heavy 
armour would allow them.t 

This is the last incident that I remember of 
that eventful Sunday... . 


* “Ces braves cavaliers (the cuirassiers), malgré la 
gréle de balles = pleuvaient sur eux, tombérent a 
bride abattue sur Jes carrés de la division Alten, et en 
renversérent plusieurs qu’ils se mirent a sabrer avec 
fureur.”” (Thiers, vol. xxii. p. 223.) ‘* L’infortunée 
division Alten, déja si maltraitée, est culbutée cette 
fois, et le 69e anglais est hachéenentier. . . . Plusieurs 
carrés sont rompus,”’ p. 227.“ Elle(la brigade Keller- 
mann) ouvre de nouvelles bréches dans la seconde 
ligne de Pinfanterie britannique, renverse plusieurs 
carrés,” etc., p. 229. He had already stated that three 
squares were broken at Quatre Bras. 

t General Mercer, whose troop of horse artillery was 
posted close to Lord Albemarle’s regiment, says that 
the French cavalry were decimated and in confusion 
from the effects of grape and case shot before they 
reached the squares in his immediate vicinity; one of 
which (Brunswickers) he thinks would not have resisted 
a decided charge. (‘* Journal of the Waterloo Came 
paign,”’ vol. i. p. 314.) 
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At sunset I found myself at Hougoumont, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of which I had 
been posted the greater part of the day. I 
bivouacked that night under a tree facing the 
entrance tothe Chateau. When about a quar- 
ter of a century ago I visited the field of battle 
in company with my son Bury, I looked in vain 
for the tree, the roots of which had served me 
for a pillow. It was gone. The battle had 
been alike destructive of vegetable and animal 
life. The whole range of those fine elms 
which formed the avenue to the Chateau had 
died of wounds received in the action. 


The next morning the army advanced 
to Nivelles, a nine miles’ march; and he 
speaks of a breakfast with his colonel as 
being almost the first food he and his cap- 
tain had tasted since they Jeft their can- 
tonment (on the 16th). 


Meals on the march to Paris were few and 
far between. Indeed if it had not been for an 
occasional hard-boiled egg from the pistol- 
holster of a friendly field-ofticer, I should have 
hardly imbibed sufficient nourishment to sus- 
tain life. Even Tidy, an old campaigner, and 
likely from his position (colonel of the 14th) to 
have his full share of what was procurable, 
says in one of his letters, “I am quite well, 
TT sleeping out, and often going without 
ood.” 


f 


He entered Paris “barefooted, and in 
rags.” An opportune remittance en- 
abled him to repair the deficiencies of his 
attire, with the exception of the uniform; 
and he witnessed some characteristic 
scenes, which he describes lightly and 
pleasantly. Considering the elation at 
the victory, we learn with surprise that 
before the end of the year a revulsion of 
feeling had ‘set in. 


The country was satiated with glory, and 
was brooding over the bill that it had to pay 
for the article. An anti-military spirit had 
set in. Waterloo and Waterloo men were at 
a discount. We were made painfully sensible 
of the change. *If we had been convicts dis- 
embarking from a hulk we could hardly have 
met with less consideration. ‘“ It’s us as pays 
they chaps,” was the remark of a country 
bumpkin as our men came ashore. 


They landed at Dover ona bitter win- 
ter day: no cheers welcomed them; and 
the only persons who took any notice of 
them were the custom-house officers, who 
caused them to be kept for hours under 
arms, in the cold to be searched. This 
extraordinary strictness was not altogether 
without excuse; a brigade of artillery, 
their guns loaded to the muzzle with 
French lace, having recently evaded 
search. 


Our treatment throughout the day was all of 
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a piece. Towards dusk we were ordered to 
Dover Castle, part of which building served 
as a prison. Our barracks were strictly in 
keeping with such a locality—cold, dark, 
gloomy, and dungeon-like: No food was to 
be had but our “ration.” No furniture pro- 
curable but what the barrack stores afforded. 
In this bitter winter’s night, the first of my 
return from campaigning, I lay on a bed of 
straw. 


Early in January the battalion was or- 
dered at a moment’s notice to Ramsgate, 
there to take shipping for the south of 
Ireland, and their baggage was embarked 
on board the “Sea Horse” transport, 
when an order equally unexpected ar- 
rived for its disembarkation and the im- 
mediate disbandment of the battalion. 
Any mortification and regret that he and 
his brother officers may have felt at find- 
ing their military career thus suspended 
or cut short, was considerably modified 
when they learnt that they were probably 
indebted to the caprice of the Horse 
Guards for their lives. 


On the 26th of January of this year, the 
“Sea Horse” sailed from the Downs, having 
on board, instead of my regiment, the head- 
quarters of the 59th, and a few days later was 
wrecked off Kinsale. The numbers on board, 
counting women and children, amounted to 
394. Of these, 365 were drowned ; among the 
saved was neither woman nor child. 

The troops that relieved us at Deal met a 
like fate. 

The “ Lord Melville ” and the “ Boadicea ” 
transports sailed at the same time with the 
“Sea Horse.” Like their consort, they also 
were lost off Kinsale. ‘The “ Lord Melville ” 
saved all her crew but seven. Out of two 
hundred and eighty in the “ Boadicea,” only 
sixty were saved. 


Beyond a paragraph in the newspapers, 
no public notice was taken of these catas- 
trophes. There was no Plimsoll to rouse 
attention or compel inquiry, and things 
went on precisely as before. It was the 
common talk of the mess-table that, since 
the return of peace, soldiers had become 
a drug in the market, whilst freight was a 
costly commodity; and that vessels, unfit 
to carry coals from Newcastle to London, 
were taken up to convey troops to all 
parts of the world. 


It was frequently my lot, as a subaltern, to 
sail in one of these coal-tubs ; and often in a 
gale of wind I have fervently wished that the 
craft in which I was a passenger might prove a 
better swimmer than —the “Sea Horse.” 


He had ample experience in the mode 
of transporting troops, being ordered first 
to Zante and Corfu and then to the Mau 
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ritius. On his return home (in’ 1818) he 
lands at St. Helena, where his principles 
as a Bonapartist would not allow him to 
join a party who went to Longwood in the 
hopes of getting a glimpse of the empe- 
ror. He lost nothing by his forbearance. 
His comrades returned, disappointed, and 
with a certain feeling of injury. “The 
beast,” they said, “would not stir out of 
his den.” Lord Albemarle’s style is that 
of a lively, rather discursive talker, who 
frequently turns aside to introduce any 
striking occurrence or reflection that is in- 
cidentally suggested to him. Thus the 
mention of St. Helena recalls a conversa- 
tion with the late Comte de Jarnac, who 
was one of the commissioners for bring- 
ing back the remains of Napoleon. 


Shortly before Napoleon’s decease, as the 
marshal was leaning over his bed to learn his 
wishes, the emperor said feebly, “C'est vous, 
Bertrand, que me fermerez les yeux.” The 
marshal heard the words, but did not seize 
their import. ‘“ Parce gue,” added Napoleon, 
“naturellement ils restent ouverts.” In men- 
tioning this incident to De Jarnac, Bertrand 
added, “ C'est singulier, mais je ne le savais 
jas” —singular indeed, that such a well- 
known phenomenon should have escaped the 
notice of one so conversant with battle-fields ! 


The relative importance of things and 
persons, as dependent upon locality, was 
thus naively illustrated by one of the 
belles of the island : — 


The landing of a corps of officers, even for 
acouple of weeks, created quite a sensation 
in the dean monde of Jamestown. But ¢he gay 
season was when the East-Indiamen used to 
anchor in the harbour for water and provisions. 
A young lady of the island dancing with a 
captain of one of these vessels, said to him, 
“ How dull London must be when all you gen- 
tlemen are away!” 


Soon after his return, Lord Albemarle 
was appointed equerry to the Duke of 
Sussex, and accompanied his Royal High- 
ness to the public dinner given at Nor- 
wich in January, 1820, ostensibly to cele- 
brate the birthday of Charles James Fox, 
but in reality as a protest against the Tory 
ministry which had just succeeded in pass- 
ing the famous “Six Acts.” They take 
Holkham on their way down, and their 
host, “Coke of Norfolk,” afterwards 
Earl of Leicester, is freshly and honoura- 
bly remembered, not for the first time. 
In a preceding chapter we find: — 

In 1784, William Pitt the younger, wishing 
to draw Coke, of Holkham, from his allegiance 
to his rival, Fox, sought to bribe him with the 
earldom of Leicester, which had been pre- 
viously in his family. The offer was indig- 
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nantly refused. To spite Coke the premier 
bestowed the title upon his near neighbour, 
George Townshend, eldest son of the “ cap- 
tain” in the preceding letter, who had now 
succeeded to the family honours, Before ac- 
cepting Pitt’s offer, Mr. Townshend wrote to 
his father to ask his approval and received for 
answer :— 
Dear Son, ; 

I have no objection to your taking any title but that 
of your affectionate father, 

TOWNSHEND. 

Three years later the viscount himself was 
advanced to the dignity of marquis. This 
jumping over each other’s head was likened 

y the wags of the day to a family game at . 
leapfrog. 


“Thad this anecdote,” it is added in a 
note, “from Mr. Coke himself, who, in 
1837, was raised to the peerage by the 
title which he then (in 1784) refused.” 

Even on the hackneyed subject of the 
queen’s trial, Lord Albemarle can produce 
something new, or, at all events, something 
that will have the attraction of novelty to 
the great majority of readers. 


She was received at the threshold (of the 
House of Lords) by Sir Thomas Tyrrwhitt, 
usher of the black rod. The queen had 
known him while she was living under her 
husband’s roof, “ Well, Sir Thomas,” she is 
reported to have said, “what is your master 
trying me for? Is it for intermarrying with a 
man whose first wife I knew to be alive?” ... 

People used at this time to speculate how 
many sickly or elderly peers would owe their 
death to the Pains and Penalties Bill. I re- 
member seeing some verses of Lord Erskine, 
which, after pointing out the baneful influence 
that the measure would have on public morals, 
ended by saying that the only living creatures 
that would derive benefit from it would be 

Peers’ eldest sons, law advisers, and — grouse. 


He had almost forgotten that he was a 
soldier, when he was reminded of the fact 
by a missive from the Horse Guards, inti- 
mating that Lieutenant Keppel, of the 
24th regiment, was to join a detachment 
under orders to India; and to India he 
goes, where, with his usual luck in getting 
constantly acquainted or mixed up with 
people of mark, he is within a few days of 
his arrival at Calcutta appointed to an 
opportune vacancy in the personal staff 
of the governor-general, the Marquis of 
Hastings. One of his most agreeable 
duties was to attend the governor-general 
on his “ elephantine ” rides. 


I used greatly to enjoy these elephantine 
rides. It was gratifying to a youngster to be 
on terms of familiar intercourse with a man 
who, as soldier, orator, or statesman, had been 
before the world for nearly half a century. 





On public occasions Lord Hastings was the 
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most stately of human beings; you then saw 
only the haughty ruler over a hundred and odd 
millions of fellow-creatures ; but ¢éte-d-téte in a 
howdah he was totally different, would talk 
freely on all subjects, and make no secret of 
his disputes with the East-India directors, 
who were everything in his eyes but his “ much 
approved and esteemed good masters.” But 
the subject that most interested me was his 
military life, beginning from 1775, when as 
Francis Rawdon, captain of grenadiers, he 
had two bullets through his cap at the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, up to 1817, when by stra- 
tegically concentrating the armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, on a given spot on a 
given day, he annihilated the Pindarrees and 
wholly subverted the power of the Mahrattas. 


On new-year’s-day, 1823, Lord Has- 
tings resigned in a huff with the company, 
and in the following November Lieutenant 
Keppel started on a long projected home- 
ward journey by Bassorah, Bagdad, Astra- 
can, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. As his 
adventures and observations on the way 
were soon afterwards given to the public, 
itis unnecessary to dwell upon them. He 
reached England in November, 1824, and 
in February, 1825, was gazetted to a cap- 
taincy by purchase, in the 62nd regiment, 
quartered in Ireland. He set out to join, 
fully resolved to make up for lost time by 
a strict attention to regimental duties ; 
but a new colonel made these so extremely 
irksome, that he sought and found refuge 
from his persecutors on the personal staff 
of the Marquis Wellesley, then lord-lieu- 
tenant. Blended with reminiscences of 
the vice-regal court is a cursory sketch of 
the viceroy’s brother, the illustrious duke, 
which conveys an exaggerated, if not 
wholly erroneous, impression of his char- 
acter in youth and early manhood, when, 
we believe, he was substantially the same 
as in after life, although, before he had 
given decisive proof of his quality, the 
want of conversational power and social 
accomplishments may have been mistaken 
for incapacity. 


It is a matter of notoriety that he was re- 
fused a collectorship of customs on the ground 
of his incompetency for the duties; and I have 
reason to believe that a letter is now extant 
from Lord Mornington (afterwards Lord 
Wellesley) to Lord Camden, declining a com- 
mission for his brother Arthur, in the army, 
on the same grounds. 


It is not quite matter of notoriety, but 
it has been stated on respectable author- 
ity, that Wellesley (wishing to retire from 
active service) applied to Lord Camden 
for a commissionership (not a collector- 
ship) of customs; but Lord Camden did 
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not become lord-lieutenant of Ireland till 
March, 1795, when Wellesley, who entered 
the army in 1787, was a lieutenant-colonel, 
and a member of Parliament of six years’ 
standing. His application was probably 
withdrawn; but it is preposterous to sup- 
pose that he was rejected for incompe- 
tency. The dates are equally decisive 
against the second story ; or, if Lord Cam- 
den had commissions at his disposal prior 
to 1787, it is not likely that Lord Morning- 
ton would have refused one for his brother, 
fresh from the military school at Angers, 
on such a ground. 


An old lady, one of his contemporaries, told 
me that when any of the Dublin belles received 
an invitation to a picnic they stipulated as a 
condition of its acceptance that “that mis- 
chievous boy, Arthur Wellesley, should not be 
of the party.” It was the fashion of the 
period for gentlemen to wear, instead of a 
neckcloth, a piece of rich lace, which was 
passed through a loop in the shirt collar. To 
twitch the lace out of its loop was a favourite 
pastime of the inchoate “ Iron Duke.” 


This, again, is apocryphal on the face of 
it, and inconsistent with the prior descrip- 
tion of him as shy and reserved. But an 
old lady, Lady Aldborough, was fond of 
relating that she once took him in her 
carriage to a picnic in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, and finding him a dull compan- 
ion, threw him over for “ Ze dcau Cradock” 
(the first Lord Howden), leaving him to 
find his way back as best he could. He 
had nothing for it but to accept a lift from 
the musicians ; and, boldly reminding him 
of the adventure in the height of his fame, 
she said, “ When I left you to come back 
with the fiddlers, I little thought you 
would ever play first fiddle yourself.” 
This is the exact story as we heard it more 
than once from the old lady’s own lips. 
There are other versions. That adopted 
by the best of the duke’s biographers, the 
Rev. Dr. Gleig, runs thus : — 


He was at a ball one night, and, as usual, 
could not find a partner. Inheriting his fa- 
ther’s taste for music, he consoled himself by 
sitting down near the band, which happened 
to be a remarkably good one. By-and-by the 
party broke up, whe the other officers present 
were taken home by their lady friends, while 
young Wesley was dy common consent \eft to 
travel with the fiddlers. Old Lady Aldborough 
on one occasion put the duke in mind of the 
circumstance, after he had become a great 
man, at which he laughed heartily, whilst she 
added with naiveté, “ We should not leave you 
to go home with the fiddlers now.” _(* Life of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington,” p. 8.) 





The incident, probable enough at a pic: 
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nic, could hardly have occurred at a ball, 
from which he might have quietly walked 
home at any time ; and the old lady’s joke, 
on which she especially prided herself, is 
lost. /Vaiveté was not in her line. 

The travels were published early in 
January, 1827, under the following title : — 


“Personal Narrative of Travels in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Media, and Scythia,” in the 
year 1824. By Captain the Hon. George 

eppel, F.S.A. In Two Volumes. 


Lord Wellesley, when a copy was pre- 
sented to him, immediately began banter- 
ing the author on the title-page “ F.S.A.” 
He exclaimed, “ Do you know those letters 
mean a ‘fellow abominably stupid,’ and 
you have only to add F.R.S. to your next 
edition, and you will be a ‘ fellow remark- 
ably stupid’ into the bargain.” A purist 
in language, his Excellency next took ob- 
jection to the word “personal,” although 
similarly employed on three or four occa- 
sions by Alexander von Humboldt. 


The same evening Lord Plunkett, recently 
appointed chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
dined at the lodge. The viceroy renewed the 
attack on my malaprop adjective. “One of 
my aide-de-camps,” said he, “has written a 
personal narrative of his travels; pray, chief 
justice, what is your definition of ‘ person- 
al’?” “My lord,” replied Plunkett, “we 
lawyers always consider Zersonal as opposed 
to real.” 


The “ Personal Narrative ” ran through 
three editions within the year, and won 
him at once a place amongst the celebrities 
in vogue — 


the few 
Or many (for the number’s sometimes such) 
Whom a good mien, especially if new, 
Or fame, or name, for wit, war, sense, or non- 
sense, 
Permits what’er they please or did not long 
since. 


When some affected person complained 
to Sir Walter Scott of the bore of being 
lionized, Sir Walter frankly owned that 
he found it very agreeable, and advanta- 
geous into the bargain, as it enabled him 
to form the acquaintance of all the people 
best worth knowing. The author of the 
“Personal Narrative” agreed with Scott, 
and made the best of his opportunities. 
After mentioning that one of the first 
fruits of his authorship was the admission 
to the literary circles of Lydia White : — 


The “Overland Journey” opened to me 
6ther houses not nsually accessible to young 
men about town. At Sir George Phillips’s 
in Mount Street, I made the acquaintance of 
Sydney Smith, Sir James Mackintosh, Hallam, 
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and Macaulay, In “Conversation Sharp’s” 
little dining-room in Upper Grosvenor Street, 
I met men who could boast of personal ac- 
quaintance with members of the “ Club,” ¢.¢., 
such for instance as Burke, Johnson, and Rey- 
nolds.. Lord Essex used to give very pleasant 
dinners of cight covers to persons of all call- 
ings. At Mr. Edmund Byng’s I was to have 
for fellow-guests the leading actors of the day 
— Mathews, Liston, Dowton, Fawcett, Har- 
ley, Yates. I met poets at Samuel Rogers's 
breakfasts, and punsters at General Phipps’s — 
at the house of this last-named officer I re- 
member meeting George Colman, the author 
of “ Broad Grins,” James Smith, one of the 
authors of the “Rejected Addresses,” and 
Jekyll, 202-pareil of the punsters, 

The only lady of the company was the Dow- 
ager Lady Cork. Puns were of course the 
staple of the entertainment. I record one by 
way of a sample: “ Mr. Colman,” said Lady 
Cork, “you are so agreeable that you shall 
drink a glass of champagne with me.” ‘“ Your 
ladyship’s wishes are laws to me,” answered 
Colman, “but really champagne does not 
agree with me.” Upon which Jekyll called 
out, “ Faith, Colman, you seem more attached 
to the cork than the bottle.” 


At the- Hoo, Lord Dacre’s, he ac- 
cepts a part in Lady Dacre’s comedy of 
“Pomps and Vanities,” the success of 
which, he says, revived a long-dormant 
taste, 


Private theatricals became all the fashion. 
Hatfield House was the first to follow the lead 
set by the Hoo, and I accepted an engage- 
ment in the new company. My fellow-come- 
dians comprised Lady Salisbury, our hostess ; 
Lord and Lady Francis Levison Gower, after- 
wards Lord and Lady Ellesmere ; Lord Mor- 
peth, afterwards Lord Carlisle; Mrs. Robert 
Ellison, a sister of Lord Rokeby ; Mrs. Robert 
Ellice ; Sir George Chad; and Lord Nor- 
manby’s brother; Colonel—afterwards Sir 
Charles Phipps. Of this corps the only sur- 
vivors are Lady Clanricarde, Mr. James Stuart 
Wortley, and myself. 

The pieces performed were French vaude- 
villes adapted to the Hatfield stage by Theo- 
dore Hook, and they suffered no deterioration 
by passing through the hands of the author of 
“ Killing no Murder.” 

Charles Phipps was to act the part of a 
king of Sweden, but having no star, a despatch 
was sent to the Duke of Wellington to borrow 
his. The messenger returned with his Grace’s 
insignia of a knight, grand cross. of the 
Order of the Sword. It is worthy of remark 
that the box which contained the order had 
evidently never been opened before. 


He was equally fortunate in the sister 
isle, whose two leading celebrities about 
the time when he visited it were indicated 





by a popular song — 
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Oh, Dublin is a famous city, 

The finest city upon the sea, 

For here’s O’Connell making speeches 
And Lady Morgan making tea. 


Irish life and character were shown off 
to perfection in Lady Morgan’s “snug lit- 
tle nutshell of a house ” (as she used to call 
it) in Kildare Street. When she trans- 
ferred her household gods to William 
Street, Lowndes Square, she was still the 
centre of a brilliant circle; and she re- 
tained her wit, her warmth of feeling, her 
high spirits, her frolic sense of fun, and 
her genuine love of country, to the last; 
but she was too old to bear transplanting, 
and her efforts to acclimatize herself in 
the fashionable atmosphere of London 
explain, without justifying, the overfrank 
avowal of Lady Cork: “I like you better 
as an Irish blackguard than as an English 
fine lady.” She was certainly at her best 
when she let loose her inexhaustible flow 
of native Irish humour, disdaining conven- 
tionalities and not disdaining the brogue. 

When Lord Albemarle first made her 
acquaintance, he found her occupied in 
preparing her “ O’Briens and O’F lahertys ” 
for the press; in which, she told him, he 
was to figure as a certain count, a great 
traveller, who made a trip to Jerusalem 
for the sole object of eating artichokes in 
their native country. 


The chief attraction in the Kildare Street 
“at homes” was Lady Morgan’s sister, Olivia, 
wife of Sir Clerk. Her conversational 
— were so greatly superior to those of 

er novel-writing sister, that I cannot help 
suspecting that the work which went in the 
name of one was a joint production. 





Both were highly gifted women, but 
Lady Morgan’s conversational powers ful- 
ly came up to the standard of her author- 
ship. 

The authoress of “The Wild Irish Girl,” 
justly proud of her gifted sister Olivia, was in 
the habit of addressing every new comer with 
“T must make you acquainted with my Livy.” 
She once used this form of words to a gentle- 
man who had just been worsted in a fierce en- 
counter of wits with the lady in question. 
“ Yes, ma’am,” was the reply; “I happen to 
know your Livy, and I only wish your Livy 
was Tacitus.” 


At Bowood he made the acquaintance, 
which speedily ripened into intimacy, of 
Moore, and heard him sing most of his 
melodies : — 


Amongst others, “ The Slave,” a song ex- 
pressive of the sympathy of the writer in the 
abortive insurrection for which his friend and 
college-chum, Robert Emmett, paid the for- 
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feit of his life. I wish I could convey to my 
reader an idea of the spirit which the poet 
threw into the words 
the green flag flying o’er us, 
And the foe we hate before us. 


Only the words happen to be — 


We tread the land that bore us, 

Her green flag glitters o’er us, 

The friends we’ve tried are by our side 
And the foe we hate before us. 


Another reminiscence, of a somewhat 
later period, is introduced by the remark, 
that “wit and beauty have seldom been 
crowded into so small a space as occasion- 
ally found admittance into Mrs. Norton’s 
tiny drawing-room at Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster.” 

It is difficult to glance over this recapit- 
ulation, far from complete, of the numer- 
ous and varied scenes of social and intel- 
lectual enjoyment open to the rising celeb- 
rity of fifty years since, and escape the 
melancholy reflection of how many have 
passed away, with hardly a chance or hope 
of their being adequately replaced. 

In June, 1829, tired of an idle life, after 
several unsuccessful applications to be 
placed on half-pay, he started for Turkey 
with the view of ascertaining whether the 
Turks were able to hold their own against 
the Russians, aided by the Balcan range 
of mountains, “supposed to present a sort 
of Alpine barrier which it required the 
genius of a Napoleon to surmount.” The 
problem had been solved before he arrived 
upon the ground by the march of Die- 
bitsch’s army (July 26, 1829) through the 
pass, or rather passes, for there are sev- 
eral, and so free from obstruction, that (he 
states) “almost every field-officer had his 
caleche, the general officers three or four, 
and every company a cart, for their camp- 
kettles.” This was not his only illusion 
touching Turkey which this expedition 
helped to dissipate. He returned, and re- 
mains, convinced that “the barbarism of 
the Osmanlies is, from the very nature of 
their institutions, utterly ineradicable, and 
that they have no claim to the character of 
civilization with which the British public 
were then disposed to credit them.” * 

On Tuesday, the 5thof February, 1833, 
he took his seat in the first Reformed Par- 
liament as one of the members for East 
Norfolk. In 1838 he was appointed a 
groom in waiting, and one of his first 
duties was to attend her Majesty to West- 
minster on the morning of her coronation. 


* Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, with a 
Visit to Azani in 1829-30. Twovolumes. 1831. 
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In March, 1851, be succeeded, on the 
death of his brother, to the family title 
and estates, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords. Some of his personal experi- 
ences of both Houses are well worth tell- 
ing and graphically told. In 1852 he pub- 
lished “ Memoirs of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham ‘and his Contemporaries,” a use- 
ful contribution to the party annals of the 
period. The “fifty years” close in 1854 
with a dinner at Rogers’s, St. James’s 
Place, at which Sir Robert Adair, the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford and himself were 
the guests. , 
We do not go quite so far as Gray in 
his remark to Walpole, that “if any man 
were to form a book of what he had seen 
and heard himself, it must, in whatever 


hands, prove a useful and entertaining, 


one.” But when a man, with Lord Albe- 
marle’s advantages and opportunities, sets 
down what he has seen and heard when- 
ever it has happened to be worth seeing 
or hearing, a book so formed could hardly 
fail to be, what this is, both amusing and 
instructive —to satisfy, in fact, the high- 
est expectations that could have been 
formed of the best sort of diary by Gray. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
JANET MASON’S TROUBLES. 


A STORY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was a hot September day, and the 
closeness of the weather had perhaps 
tried Mrs. Mason’s temper, for all the 
morning she had been more than usually 
hard to please, and Janet had had a hard 
time with her, and had been cuffed and 
snubbed and rated till her poor little head 
had got all in a daze, and till she was in 
such a fright that she broke two dinner- 
plates, and upset a can of water, and let the 
potatoes boil over into the fire, all in the 
course of the last hour before dinner. 

She had come to her seat at the dinner- 
table after these exploits with her eyes 
red with crying, and Dick and Bill, who 
sat opposite to her at the banquet, had 
wiled away the moments before their 
plates were set before them by making 
faces at her across the table-cloth, and 
pointing the finger of scorn at her; a 
playful attention which had so little the 
effect of raising her spirits that she be- 
gan to eat her oiled mutton with the big 
tears rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

There are some days, you know, on 
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which everything seems to go wrong with 
us, and I am afraid this was a day of that 
sort with Janet. Do what she would, she 
could not keep out of trouble, and as the 
hours passed on matters got only worse, 
for she had begun by breaking plates and 
upsetting water-jugs, but before the after- 
noon was over she had ended by doing 
about the most serious and dreadful thing 
that she had ever done in all her life. This 
was how it came about. 

' Her aunt wanted to pay a bill, and sent 
her out to get some change. She had 
been sent for change on other days be- 
fore this one. Sometimes Mrs. Mason 
had given her a sovereign, sometimes 
half a sovereign, to run out with to one of 

the shops at hand, and get silver for, and 
she had always brought back the silver 
correctly, without ever losing a sixpence 

of it; but on this particular afternoon it was 
not only change for a sovereign that Mrs. 

Mason wanted. She had no small money 
in the house at all, and she sent Janet out. 
to get change for a five-pound note. She 
gave the note into the child’s hand, and 
told her to-hold it fast, for if she lost it it 
would be the worst day’s work she ever 
did; and as she said this she took Janet 
by the shoulders and shook her, and then 
gave her a little shove out into the street ; 

and Janet, clutching the note with all her 
might, ran without stopping to the shop 
where she had been told to go, and 
stretched her small hand out across the 
counter, with hardly breath enough left 
to speak her errand. 

ad a please, sir— Mrs. Mason says 
— would you give her change —for a five- 
pound note?” she said. 

“Why, you’ve run yourself out of 
breath, little woman,” said the man _ be- 
hind the counter, good-naturedly. “Oh 
yes, I’ll give you change. Here’s your 
money — one, two, three, four, five. Now 
hold it all tight, and trot away home 
again.” 

So Janet said, “ Thank you, sir,” and 
picked up her five golden pieces, and 
— to go home again, grasping them 
ast. 

But, at the shop door, as the shopman 
handed the change to her, there had been 
an ill-looking man standing, whom Janet 
had not noticed, and as she went fast 
down the street again, she never knew 
that he was following her. He followed 
her along the main busy thoroughfare, 
and watched her as she turned into the 
not-much-frequented street in which her 
aunt’s house stood, and then, suddenly 
quickening his step, he walked past her, 
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and in an instant, before she could either 
struggle or cry out, she found the hand 
that had grasped the money so tight 
wrenched open, and the whole five sov- 
ereigns gone. 

It was done so rapidly that it took her 
breath away: for two or three moments 
she stood gasping: the man had rushed 
past her and had almost turned a corner 
before, bewildered as she was, she moved, 
or screamed, or tried to get any help. 
She’ screamed loudly enough then, poor 
little soul, and began to run too with all 
her might; but there was scarcely any- 
body near her, and long before the few 
passers-by (there was no policeman in 
sight) had succeeded in finding out from 
her what had happened, the man who had 
got her money had _ had time enough to 
escape securely —three times over if he 
had pleased. 

Poor little Janet! She stood with half- 
a-dozen people round her, wildly sobbing 
as if her heart would break. One eager 
young man had gone flying down the 
street shouting, “Stop thief!” at the top 
of his voice, but as he had not waited 
long enough to hear the direction that the 
thief had taken, and his imstinct had led 
him in a direction at right angles with it, 
the chances of his capturing him were not 
great. 

The others stood about her, question- 
ing her. 

“ Took your money, did he?” said one. 
“ Why, that’s a bad job!” 

“ A man witha light coat, did you say?” 
asked another. “Are you sure he had 
on a light coat? because I saw a man just 
as I turned the corner ——” 

“ What, all the change of a five-pound 
note? Well, well, that is too bad! Five 
sovereigns! Dear! dear!” cried a kind- 
ly-looking old gentleman, standing over 
Janet, and holding up his hands. * You'll 
never see them again; I’m afraid you 
may make up your mind to that, my dear. 
No, no, no, — there’s nothing for it but to 
go home now, and tell your mother. She 
can speak to the police, of course, but 
you'll never set eyes on the fellow again. 
Where do you live? What, here in this 
Street? Well, run away in, run away in, 
and ask your mother not to scold you. 
There’s a shilling for you to buy lollypops 
with, and I wish it was another five-pound 
note, my dear.” 

The little crowd opened, and, sobbing 
with despair, Janet passed out from it, 
and went slowly down the street. What 
should she do? What should she do? 
Should she turn round and run away at 
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once, and never face her aunt again? 
She stopped and looked back once after a 
minute or two, but three or four of the 
people who had gathered round her were 
still standing together in a knot, talking 
and watching her, and in face of them she 
had not courage to run away. If she 
tried to do it, would they not come after 
her, and bring her back? With their 
ony upon her, it seemed to the child as if 
she had not power to do anything but go 
straight on; and yet how was she to go 
on and stand before her aunt ? 

I suppose the sound of her sobs went 
down the street ahead of her, for before 
she had reached her aunt’s house Mrs, 
Mason came to the open door. 

“Why, Janet!” she called out loudly 
as she saw the child. “What are you 
crying for?” she exclaimed sharply, and 
seized her as she came up by the shoulder. 
Her eyes looked over her from head to 
foot; she saw the convulsed face and the 
empty hands. “What have you done 
with the money?” she cried suddenly, in 
a voice that might have made one bolder 
than Janet quake. 

The poor child shuddered, and burst 
almost into a scream of terror. Before 
she could speak her aunt had pulled her 
into the house. How she spoke or what 
she said even then she did not know; 
some few despairing words did come some- 
how from her lips, confused and half in- 
telligible, — a desperate, heart-broken con- 
fession of the thing that had happened to 
her—and then they ended suddenly in 
another short, sharp cry as Mrs. Mason 
struck her. 

I will not tell you how often the angry 
woman struck her; I don’t care to de- 
scribe to you all she said and did. She 
was in a passion, and hardly knew what 
she was about. She struck Janet as she 
was accustomed to strike her own boys, 
and she turned her out of doors in her 
fury when she had beaten her, just as she 
was accustomed to turn ¢hem out. You 
need not try to imagine the scene, for it 
was a bad and an ugly one. Let us pass 
over it and get to the end of it,—to the 
moment when poor little Janet found her- 
self pushed out into the street again, and 
the door slammed in her face. 

There she was, turned out of doors, 
without a home left,—or so at least she 
thought; for, though her aunt had done 
no more to her than she had done a score 
of times to her own flesh and blood, yet 
there was this difference in the two cases, 
you see, that, whereas Dick and the 
rest of them were quite used to being 
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thrashed, and, when their mother whipped 
them and pushed them out of the house, 
and told them not to show their faces to 
her again or she would beat them within 
an inch of their lives, never minded what 
she said any more than if the wind had 
blown across their ears, but came back 
as soon as it suited their convenience, 
upon Janet such treatment fell with all the 
force of novelty, and never having been 
turned out of doors before, nor threat- 
ened with bitter punishment if she ever 
ventured to return, she was thrown by 
this treatment and these threats into such 
a state of agony, that as she stood alone 
in the street, with the door shut against 
her, and the echo of her aunt’s terrible 
words ringing in her ears, the desolate 
little child felt as if it was all over with 
her,— that she had no hope remaining, 
and no home left in the wide world. 

She never thought of trying to get taken 
back again,—never once. Long after- 
wards, in thinking over the whole story, 
she could not remember that it had ever 
occurred to her that her aunt would let 
her in again presently if she went back. 
She had been turned into the street, and 
ordered never to show her face again, and 
to the child’s simple unquestioning mind it 
seemed that she must obey that hard 
order to the letter. ; 

For a few minutes after the door had 
been shut she stood without moving, as if 
she was stunned, and then blindly and 
without any purpose she ran down the 
street. She did not know where she was 
to go, or what she was to do, but for a lit- 
tle while, till she got breathless, she ran 
on as if some one was pursuing her. 
There was a dreary-looking railway arch 
not far from her aunt’s house, with a bit 
of waste ground under it; after a time she 
found herself there, and dreary as it was 
it seemed like a sort of shelter to her, and 
she went in where the shadow fell the 
darkest, and sat down on a log of wood. 
There was nobody in the place except 
herself; close to her the people went 
passing to and fro; all the busy life of the 
streets was near her; but for a long time 
she sat unnoticed by any one in the chill 
sad shadow, with the great brick arch 
above her head. 

She had gone there because she did not 
know what else to do; she stayed because 
she did not know where else to go; the 
slow minutes passed and lengthened into 
hours, and still she sat without moving, in 
a kind of blank, dull stupor and pain. Of 
course she could not realize yet what had 
happened to her; she could only feel as if 
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she was in a dream; she could only sit 
helpless, waiting, with the touching, sad, 
unreasonable trust of a child, till some- 
thing should happen, till some one should 
come to comfort and take care of her. 

It had been three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon when she had been turned from 
her aunt’s door; she was still sitting under 
the archway when the clock struck six, 
and the sun now was sinking very low. 
Suddenly she began to think, with a feel- 
ing of terror, “ What shall I do when it 
gets dark?” She had hitherto been 
merely sitting passively still, but now the 
darkness would be round her soon, and 
then what was she to do? A little gleam 
of slanting sunlight had stolen in below 
the arch, and, as if it had been some living 
thing — almost as if it had been some bit 
of human warmth to cling to—she went 
to it, and stood in it, and leant her face 
upon the bit of brickwork that it touched. 
What should she do when it got dark? 
She had hardly been crying hitherto— 
she had been too much stunned to cry; 
but now the great tears gathered in her 
eyes, and she began to sob as children do 
from terror. It would be dark immediate- 
ly: what was to become of her when the 
night came ? 

She had been crying in this way for 
two or three minutes when all at once a 
voice spoke near her. 

“T say, —are you hungry?” it asked. 

Janet heard the question, but she did 
not know that it was addressed to her, 
and so she made no answer to it; she 
only tried, with her face still turned to the 
wall, to stop her sobbing; and there was 
a moment or two’s silence, and then ina 
more emphatic way the same voice spoke 
again. 

“ J say,— are you hungry?” it repeat- 
ed; and at this second interrogation 
Janet turned shyly round, and saw a small 
child of about her own age standing near 
her. She was a ragged little bonnetless 
girl, with a thin, sharp face, and dark bright 
eyes that had fixed themselves on Janet, 
and were examining her from head to 
foot and with most unconcealed curiosity. 

“ N—o, I’m not hungry,” replied Janet 
timidly, moving Nagging | out of the 
sunlight, as she spoke, to a darker place. 

“What are you a-crying for, then?” 
said the little girl, “ You ain’t lost your- 
self, have you?” 

“ No,” said Janet. 

“Then, if you ain’t lost yourself, and 
you ain’t hungry, I can’t think what you’re 
a-crying for.” 





The child plumped down suddenly upon 
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the ground, and began to pick up pebbles 
and fling the mat the brick piers of the 
arch. For five minutes or more she oc- 
cupied herself with this amusement, Janet 
stan ding silent and looking on; then all at 
once she ceased to throw her pebbles, and 
opened her lips again. 

“T say,—have you got any home to go 
to?” abe demanded in a sharp, wide- 
awake voice. 

The question made the colour come to 
Janet’s face; she was ashamed to answer 
it and say “No;” she hung her head, 
and turned away without replying. 

“TI don’t believe you have,” said the 
little girl, nodding her head shrewdly. “I 
say, — I know what you’ve been a-doing. 
You’ve run away.” 

“ No, I haven't,” said Janet, faintly. 

“JT daresay you’ve stole something 
then.” 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing!” 
cried Janet, flushing crimson. 

“Well, you’ve done something, or you 
wouldn’t be dawdling about here, for you 
ain’t a beggar,—you’ve got too good 
clothes on. You needn’t tell me you’re a 
beggar,” said the little girl knowingly. 

“No, I’m not a beggar. I’ve been 
turned out of doors,” said Janet, driven to 
tell the truth in self-defence. 

“Lor!” cried the little girl, and opened 
her bright eyes. “Well, 7 was never 
turned out of doors, I warn’t. Not that 
I’d mind. It’ud be good fun, I think. 
Why, what had you been a-doing of ?” 

“TI hadn’t been doing anything,” said 
Janet piteously. And then she paused 
fora moment or two, and suddenly after 
that pause she burst into her poor little 
story. “I hadn’t been doing anything, 
only a man stole some money from me. 
I had gone to get change — I had five sov- 
ereigns in my hand, and he came and ran 
past me, and snatched them away.” 

“My eye!” cried the little girl, and 
Janet thought at first that it was pity for 
her position that had occasioned the excla- 
mation, but a moment undeceived her. 
“Weren’t youa gaby! Oh, I say!—five 
sovereigns all atonce. Well, if youdidn’t 
deserve a whopping 2 

“ But I couldn’t help it,” pleaded poor 
Janet deprecatingly. 

“I'd like to see any one rob me,” said 
the little girl contemptuously. “He'd 
never have took the money if you’d been 
sharp. I never got a penny stole from me 
yet. But you don’t loox as if you knew 
much about anything,” said the child in 
such a tone of scorn that Janet felt too 
much abashed to utter another word. 
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The gleam of sunshine had died away, 
and the rapid September twilight was 
already coming on. Janet stood in the 
chill half-light, with her pale face seeming 
as if even already it had grown whiter 
and thinner. She had not drawn near to 
the other child. She was still standing 
close to the brick pier, and squatting on 
the ground, at three or four yards’ dis- 
tance from her, sat the strange little girl, 
playing with the pebbles again, and fling- 
ing them at the wall. — 

They had neither of them spoken for 
five minutes or more, when suddenly the 
girl addressed Janet with another ques- 
tion. 

“ | say,— what are you a-going to do?” 
she said. 

“T—I don’t know,” answered Janet 
faintly. 

“ Are you a-going back?” 

“Back to aunt’s? Oh, no,”—with a 
sop, — “I daren’t.” 

“Well, it’s that or stopping in the 
streets, I suppose; ain’t it? You ain’t got 
no money, have you?” 

“No,” said Janet sadly, shaking her 
head. And then all at once remembering, 


“Oh yes, I forgot, I have!” she ex- 
claimed. “A gentleman gave me a shil- 
ling.” 


“Let’s see it!” cried the child, and 
sprang to her feet. 

Janet had dropped the coin into her 
pocket and forgotten it. She searched for 
it now, and found it, and in all simplicity 
and confidence held it out at once in the 
palm of her hand; and then, with a curi- 
ous kind of glitter in her eyes, the strange 


-child darted forward and pounced upon it. 


“Tt’s a shilling and no mistake! I say, 
have you got any more of them?” she 
asked. 

“Qh, no, that’s the only one,” said 
Janet. She was holding out her empty 
hand a little uneasily, for the girl had 
caught the money from her, and closed 
her fingers over it. ‘ Please give it back 
to me,” said Janet aftera moment or two’s 
silence in rather an eager voice. 

“T’ll take better care of it than you will,” 
answered the child, retreating a. step or 
two. 

“ Oh, but it’s mine ! ” said Janet. 

“It ain’t yours if I’ve got it,” replied 
the child, and backed another step; and 
then, seeing her danger, Janet gave a sud- 
den, frightened sob. 

“Oh, give it back to me! Do—do 
give it back to me!” she cried imploring- 


_— 
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backed further and further from her; and 
for several minutes an odd kind of deliL- 
erate retreat and pursuit went on between 
them, round and round the bit of waste 
ground. If she had chosen, no doubt the 
little street-child might at any moment 
have taken to her heels, and made off 
with her prize much faster than Janet 
could have followed her; but apparently 
her mind was not wholly made up as to 
whether or not she would take to her 
heels; she seemed to a certain extent to 
be in a state of hesitation whether she 
should make off or remain where she was. 

“TI say it’s no good you following me,” 
she called out defiantly, after two or three 
minutes of this silent game. “You ain’t 
a-going to get it back again, and so you 
needn’t try. It’s mine, ’cause I’ve got it; 
and if I says we'll go halves—” And 
then she stopped, with her head upon one 
side, apparently to watch the effect of this 
generous offer upon Janet’s mind. 

Poor little Janet! I suppose she ought 
to have been more grateful for it than she 
was ; but you see she had suffered a great 
deal.to-day, and somehow it did not all at 
once occur to her to be as thankful as the 
small thief facing her seemed to expect. 

“But you have no right to keep any of 
it!”? she exclaimed hotly, with a flush com- 
ing over her face; and then she made a 
sudden spring forward to catch the child’s 
hand, but, of course, the nimble little 
creature was too quick for her, and in an 
instant she had leapt aside, and got her 
closed palm behind her back. 

“You try that again, and you shan’t 
have a penny of it!” she called out threat- 
eningly ; and then all at once she began to 
pour out a volley of naughty words, that 
she said so rapidly, and that were for the 
greater part so unintelligible, that Janet 
stood staring at her breathless, with her 
lips apart. 

“It’s likely that I’d give it back to 
you!” exclaimed the child contemptuously, 
after this outburst had come to an end. 
“Why, if I did, you’re such a ninny that 
you'd get it took away by somebody else.” 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t!” said poor Janet, 
piteously. “Ishouldn’t zow. Oh, do try 
me, please! It’s all the money that I 
have.” And she looked as eager, and for 
the moment as hopeful, as if she thought 
that in all this proceeding the little street 
vagabond was only bent on giving hera 
lesson in sharpness, and had no views of 
self-interest in the matter at all; but she 
was wrong in that, as you may suppose. 

“Now you hold ~ tongue; you'd 
better,” said the child roughly. “ Stand 
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still where you are, and I’ll tell you some- 
thing. Why, / don’t want to do you any 
harm,” said the ragged little thing in a 
tone of such withering contempt that Janet 
felt as if it had been quite presumptuous 
of her to suppose that she did. “1 could 
do it fast enough if I liked, without asking 
leave of anybody. I say,—what’s your 
name? I think I can tell you without 
asking, though. It’s Molly, ain’t it?” 

No, it isn’t,” said Janet. 

“ Well, it’s Sukey, then?” 

“Tt isn’t Sukey,” said Janet, rather ag- 
grieved. “It’s Janet.” 

“ That’s a rum name,” said the child. 
“Don’t know as I ever knew a Janet be- 
fore. Now guess mine.” 

“ But I don’t know what to guess,” said 
Janet. 

“ Guess anything. It don’t matter what 
— Peg, or Jim, or Jack. Only you’re so 
slow you'll never find out. Well, I’ll tell 
you; it’s Tabby. Some people calls me 
Tabby Cat. J don’t mind. One name’s 
as good as another when you're used to 
it, ain’t it?” 

“JT —JI don’t know; perhaps it is,” said 
Janet hesitatingly, not quite liking to con- 
fess how little she should herself enjoy 
being called Tabby Cat; but her compan- 
ion did not seem to notice the want of 
heartiness in her reply, but at once nodded 
her little black head, and repeated her as 
sertion as if the sound of it was pleasant 
to her ears. 

“Just as good as another, every bit. I 
don’t mind what I’m called. I say” — 
she made a pirouette in the air, and then 
turned rapidly towards Janet—“TI say, 
this is what I was a-going to tell you. I'll 
take you toa shop I know where we can 
get something good, and then if you like 
you may come home with me and eat it. 
There !” said Tabby, and looked as if she 
had made an offer to take Janet’s breath 
away. 

And, indeed, in one sense it did take 
Janet’s breath away, though hardly with 
delight. To go home with this little 
street-child, and eat her supper in company 
with her! I am afraid she shivered atthe 
bare thought of doing it; and yet when 
Tabby had her shilling, if she did not do 
it, what chance had she of eating any sup- 
per at all? She looked at the little dark 
gipsy face, and her lip began to quiver. 

“Oh, I wish you would give me back 
my shilling!” she cried out tremulously, 
and began again to hold out her hand. 
“ Do —do give it me back!” 

“TI won't!” said Tabby. “There— 
do you hear me? I won't; that’s flat. 
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Now you can come with me if you like, or 
you can stay away; I don’t care which, 
ut /’m a-going, so please yourself.” And 

with that she turned round, and never 

looked at Janet again, but walked straight 
out from under the arch with Janet’s 
money in her hand. 

What could Janet do but follow her? 
Frightened and miserable, she began to 
run after her. For five minutes she hur- 
ried on, keeping up with her as well as she 
could. And then Tabby stopped at a 
small eating-shop, and condescended for a 
moment to turn her head. 

“Oh, you've been a-thinking better of 
it! You're beginning to want your sup- 
per, are you,” she said derisively as Janet 
came up. “Well, serve you right if I 
wouldn't let you have it now, but — there, 
do you see that pudding?” And with her 
brown, skinny finger she pointed suddenly 
to a composition that was smoking in the 
windows, and the black eyes gleamed as 
she looked up into Janet’s face. “ That’s 
what I’m a going to buy. My eye! ain’t 
it good?” 

She shot into the shop, leaving Janet on 
the pavement, and in two or three minutes 
came back with a good-sized parcel in her 
hand. 

“T’ve got it! Sixpennorth of it. Such 
a lump! Now then, look sharp!” And 
before Janet knew what she was about to 
do, she had dived in amongst the horses’ 
legs, and was over at the other side of the 
street. 

With trepidation, but yet with a kind of 
desperate courage, Janet followed her, and 
for ten minutes Tabby went on rapidly 
threading her way round corners, through 
alleys, along busy thoroughfares, poor 
Janet keeping up with her as she best 
could, till at last she plunged into a nar- 
row court, and stood still before an open 
door. She stood here just long enough 
for Janet to come up with her, and then, 
merely giving her companion a nod of the 
head, she vanished inside the house, and 
Janet could only follow her through the 
, darkness (for it was almost night now) 
by the sound of her steps. 

She had begun to climb a steep narrow 
stair, up which she went from story to 
story, poor little Janet eagerly following 
her, and stumbling and tumbling in the 
gloom a dozen times over, until they 
reached the top of the house, and here at 
last Tabby paused again. There was a 
little glimmer of light coming in upon 
them from a skylight above their heads. 

“ Now, if mother’s in, won’t you catch 
it!” Tabby suddenly said. 
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“ Shall 1?” asked Janet faintly, shrink- 
ing back. 

“Won’t you? That’s all! I wouldn’t 
be in your shoes for something.” And 
then, having raised her guest’s spirits with 
this kind hint of a stirring welcome, Tabby 
opened a door before her, and went in. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To Janet’s great relief, for her compan- 
ion’s last words had made her shiver, the 
room they entered seemed empty. 

“Tt’s all right; she ain’t here. I didn’t 
think she would be,” said Tabby. “I 
only said it to give you aturn. She don’t 
almost ever come home till late. Some- 
times she stops out working, and some- 
times she stops out drinking, and some- 
times she stops out ’cause she’s too far 
gone to come in. Come along now; hold 
the candle till I get a light. Why, can’t 
you hold it steadier than that? One ’ud 
think you was starved with cold.” 

“ No, I’m not cold,” replied Janet. But 
her hand was shaking nevertheless, and 
she put the candle down upon a table as 
soon as Tabby had lighted it. 

What a wretched, poverty-stricken room 
it was! So bare, so dirty, so comfortless ! 
In one corner there was an unmade bed, 
with the tumbled bedclothes lying in a 
heap upon it; an old deal table stood on 
the uncovered floor, and two or three 
chairs with broken seats; there were the 
ashes of past fires lying in the grate ; there 
were dirty cups upon the table, a dirty 
saucepan standing on the hob, dirty clothes 
hanging up against the walls. Janet 
turned sick as she looked round her. She 
had been in many a poor woman’s room 
before now, but never in one like this. 

“ Now, if you ain’t hungry, I am,” said 
Tabby after a moment or two’s silence, 
during which she had trimmed the wick of 
the candle with a hair-pin, and swept the 
crumbs off part of the table with the skirt 
of her frock. “If you ain't hungry, I am; 
so I’m going to set to.” And she unrolled 
her parcel; and, proceeding at once to 
business with a beautiful simplicity, took 
up a lump of pudding in her fingers and 
transferred it straight to her mouth. 

She ate it off the paper in which she 
had brought it home, and she ate it without 
the help of fork, or spoon, or knife, or 
plate. After she had taken a few mouth- 
fuls she paused a moment and looked ina 
speculative way into Janet’s face. 

“If you wants any, you’d better look 
sharp,” she said. “ Whatails you at it?” 

“ Oh, n—nothing,” replied Janet, faintly, 
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and stretched out her hand, and took up a 
lump of pudding too. But she was so sick 
and frightened that though she took it up 
she could not eat it, but put it to her lips 
and drew it back again, and then all at 
once flushed up and burst out crying. 

“My eye, you are a soft one!” said 
Tabby when she saw this proceeding, 
and <a stared at Janet with round, wide- 
opened eyes. Indeed, the sight seemed 
so surprising to her that for nearly a min- 
ute she sat with a piece of pudding ar- 
rested half-way on its passage to her lips, 
quite absorbed by the curious spectacle 
before her. 

“Well, you’re the greatest gaby ever I 
knew. What’s the good o’ crying? 
You’ve got some good victuals; you ain’t 
starved yet,” she said at last. 

“Oh yes, I know! Oh, it isn’t that! 
But what — what — what am I to do?” 
sobbed poor little Janet, and dropped her 
pudding back upon the table, and looked 
at Tabby so eagerly and piteously that, 
hardened street-gipsy as she was, Tabby 
did not quite like it. 

“What are youtodo? La! what does 
anybody do? You'll get on somehow, 
like the rest of us,” said Tabby bluntly, 
not much accustomed to administering 
consolation. ‘“ You'll have to grow a little 
sharper though, or you won’t be much 
hand at it. How do you think I’d get on 
if I wasn’t sharp? My eye! fancy me 
sitting blubbering like a baby! hy, 
how old are you? I'll bet that you’re as 
old as me; not that I’m sure how old I 
am,” said Tabby frankly. “But I ain’t 
more than seven —or eight —or nine. 
You’re much about that too, I should say ; 
ain’t you?” 

“Tm just eight,” said Janet. 

“There now; I guessed youwas. And 
to think of you blubbering still, as if you 
was two or three! Why, if you go on like 
this for nothing at all, what would you do 
if some one whopped you?” And having 
crushed Janet by this contemptuous ques- 
tion, Tabby addressed herself to her 
supper again, and went on comfortably 
with her meal. 

Janet, too, took up her piece of pudding 
once more and tried to eat it; but there 
was a lump in her throat, and she could 
hardly swallow. She was trying with all 
the power of her little brain to think what 
was to become of her — where she was to 
go when her supper was ended — where 
she was to spend even this first night. 
Careless little Tabby was munching away 
with all her might, enjoying the pleasure 
of the moment, and apparently not think- 
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ing either of before or after. But Janet 
could hardly think of the present moment 
at all; she could only think of the misery 
that she had suffered already, and of the 
unknown trouble that she had still to face. 

Well, I can’t do much more, I’m think- 
ing,” said Tabby at last, pausing in her 
labours and smacking her lips. “There, 
if you wants that last bit you may have 
it;” and she pointed with her greasy 
finger to a fragment still remaining of the 
feast. 

“Thank you,” said Janet meekly, and 
put forward her hand to take it; and then 
suddenly stopped, and, “I can’t eat it 
now, but I think —I think I’ll put it in 
my pocket,” she said timidly. 

“Put it in your pocket!” exclaimed 
Tabby instantly at this proposal, seizin 
the piece of pudding in her own hand, 
with a look in her face like a young 
tigress. “You've no more right to put it 
in your pocket than I have. It’s my pud- 
ding just as much as yours.” 

“ But you've had nearly the whole of it 
already,” pleaded Janet. 

“ Well, and if I have, whose fault was 
that? I didn’t stop you from having it, 
did I? Put it in your pocket, you mean 
thing!” and she glared at Janet with a 
pair of eyes like two small fires. 

“I thought I might have it to take 
away. I thought, when I had had so little 
of it ——” began Janet wistfully. 

But Tabby had already burst into a tor- 
rent of abuse, and there was nothing for 
it but for Janet to break off her sentence 
and hold her tongue. The little vagabond 
poured out her bad words, and as she shot 
them out she ate the pudding up, till pud- 
ding and abuse both came to an end 
together; then, licking her lips, she con- 
cluded the ceremonies of the table by 
wiping the fat off her hands upon her 
frock, and crushing the paper which had 
held their supper into a ball, which she 
courteously launched at Janet’s head. 

Janet ducked to avoid the blow, and 
then sadly got upon her feet. 

“J think I had better go now,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 

“ Where d’ you want to go to?” asked 
Tabby iocuatie, 

“I don’t want to go anywhere,” said 
Janet. 

* Then why can’t you stop where you 
are?” said Tabby. “Come,” she said 
suddenly, “ I’ll tell you what — you’re 
such fun that if you like to stop here a bit 
— mother ’ll make a row, of course, but 
I dare say she’ll be drunk when she comes 
in to-night, and so she won’t know noth- 
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ing till morning; and then, when she sees 
you, if you'll just do like me, and give her 
as good as you get, and won’t mind a slap 
or two, she’ll leave you alone soon enough. 
For, bless you, if we gets our own living, 
what does it matter to her? And then 
we can go out together, you and me; and 
la! if you don’t come round them with that 
prim face o’ yours! J looks so wicked, 
you know, nobody’ll give me nothing 
(that’s why I has to ¢a%e it so often), but if 
I had a meek face like yours wouldn’t I 
make a mint o’ money! Oh, my eye! 
wouldn’t I!” cried Tabby, looking as if 
her mouth was watering at the very 
thought. “Come, now,” she said, sharply, 
“ would you like to stop?” 

“T—JI don’t know,” said Janet, hesi- 
tatingly. 

She was standing up; she had been 
feeling for the last few minutes as if she 
would be glad to go anywhere out of this 
wretched place, and yet suddenly when 
she thought of herself again in the dark, 
unknown streets, wandering homeless 
amongst them, it seemed to her as if azy 
shelter that was offered her was a thing 
to grasp at—even a shelter like this, 
with a drunken woman and a little street- 
thief. She looked wistfully and hesitat- 
ingly at Tabby. 

“Do you think it would be best to stop? 
I don’t know —I can’t think — only —oh, 
I’ve nowhere else to go!” the poor little 
soul cried out suddenly. 

“Well, if I was you I’d stop,” said 
Tabby, in a business-like way. “Good 
offers don’t come twice. Look now; I'll 
tell you what we'll do. You'll have to 
stop somewhere, and I’m _ a-thinking, 
though you might tuck in at the bottom of 
the bed, yet if mother was to kick out in 
the night 

“Oh, I could sleep upon the floor — or 
anywhere,” said Janet. 

“Yes; but I say, I’m a-thinking, sup- 
pose we has a lark? Suppose you gets 
into bed instead of me, and lets mother 
find you there in the morning. Only —if 
she was to hit you, perhaps, and give you 
‘a black eye,” said Tabby, seeing upon 
reflection some slight objections to this 
plan. 

“Oh yes; I would rather sleep upon 
the floor,” exclaimed Janet hastily. 

“Well, you see, if mother was to get 
into one of her tantrums when she found 
out about you, she might smash you before 
you knew where you was; that’s all. It 
won’t matter if you’re a bit away from 
her; but just to wake up, you know, and 
find you close to her feet - 
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“ Oh yes,” said Janet quickly. 

“You'd be safest on the floor, I dare 
say; and then, you see, I could throw an 
old gown over you, so that mother’ll never 
notice, whether she comes home drunk or 
not. Only, I say, mind when you wake 
up in the morning you don’t move. Just 
you keep an eye on me, and when I says 
—let me see — when I says, ‘ Pudding,’ 
then jump up like a shot, and we'll have it 
out. There now!” said Tabby, as if she 
felt that she had concluded all her busi- 
ness satisfactorily, and was ready to wash 
her hands of it and enjoy herself. “There, 
that’s settled. And now let’s have a bit 
o’ fun. Itain’t late yet. I don’t want to 
go to bed—do you? Suppose we tells 
stories? I like stories — real spicy ones, 


with ghosts and murders in ’em. I say, 
have you ever seen a ghost?” 
“No,” said Janet quickly. “ Have 


u ? ” 

“T should think I had! I saw one— 
well —a week ago.” 

“Oh!” said Janet, rather with a gasp. 

“Oh yes, there’s plenty of them to be 
seen. If you goes to the right places 
they’re as plenty as blackberries. Ill tell 
you about one or two, — shall I?” 

“Tf you would like to,” said Janet a 
little faintly. 

“ Well, the first ghost ever I saw was in 
a churchyard,” said Tabby, fixing her eyes 
on Janet with rather a wicked twinkle in 
them. “ That’s the nat’ral place for them, 
ain’t it? Well, I was a-sitting late at 
night upon a tombstone 3 

“ But why were you doing that?” asked 
Janet, hastily. 

“Why shouldn’t I ha’ been doing it? 
La, I sits anywhere. Sometimes it’s on a 
tombstone, and sometimes it’s on a door- 
step. J don’t care. I was a-sitting on a 
tombstone, eating a bit o’ cake, and — what 
do you think I saw? As sure as you’re 
alive I saw something white a-crawling on 
the ground, and presently it rose up, and 
up, and up, till it was —oh, such a height! 
and it was all wrapped up in a great white 
sheet, and it had its arms stretched out, 
like this, and it came nearer and nearer,” 
said Tabby, stretching out her own arms 
as she spoke, and advancing her face till it 
nearly touched her companion’s, “ and 
then, all at once —all at once—bo!” 
cried Tabby with a sudden shout, and 
burst out laughing as Janet gave a cry, and 
leapt up on her seat. 

“ There now, you looks just as if you 
thought the ghost was a-coming! What 
fun you are!” cried Tabby the next 
moment, rubbing her small brown hands 
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“Come, I'll tell you another 
I’ll tell you a true one this 
It'll make your flesh 


together. 
story, shall I? 
time ; such a story! 
creep.” 

“But couldn’t you— couldn’t you tell 
some pretty stories?” interrupted Janet 
rather piteously. “I don’t care about 
stories that frighten one — at least, not so 
very much.” 

“Oh, but /do,” said Tabby. “I think 
there’s nothing like ’em, and when you 
tells stories you must choose what suits 
yourself, you know. Let me see, what 
was I a-going to say? Oh, I know. 
Once upon a time—no,” said Tabby, 
interrupting-herself, “that’s how the fairy 
stories begin, and this ain’t about fairies ; 
it’s about dead a Stories about 
dead people don’t begin like that. Waita 
bit. There was a man once who fell ill,” 
said Tabby, after a moment’s thought, 
“and died, and when he was dead they 
buried him. And the day they buried 
him somebody said to somebody else that 
he’d go and dig him up again. Or—let 
me see—no, he didn’t say that; but he 
said he’d go and dig down till he reached 


his coffin and hammer another nail into | 


it.” 

“But why should he do that?” asked 
Janet, opening her eyes very wide. “ Did 
— did he think he wasn’t properly nailed ?” 

“ He didn’t care whether he was proper- 
ly nailed or not,” said Tabby contemptu- 
ously. “It wasn’t that. He wanted to 
show that he wasn’t afraid —don’t you 
see? They was a-talking together, they 
two, and says one to the other, ‘You 
think there’s such things as ghosts; and 
there ain’t no such things as ghosts. 
When a man’s dead, he’s dead, and there’s 
anend of him. I’m no more afraid of a 
dead man than a living one.’ 
says the other, ‘ Well, if you ain’t, go and 
dig down to Dick’s’ (we'll call him Dick) — 
‘go and dig down to Dick’s coffin and 
knock another nail into it, and then,’ says 
he, ‘if you does that I’ll believe you.’ So 
they made a bet on it, and the man that 
said he wasn’t afraid took a hammer and 
nails, and a big spade, and went late at 
night to the churchyard, and began to dig 
away at Dick’s grave. And he dug 
away, and dug away, till he got down to 
the coffin; and when he had got down to 
the coffin he jumped into the hole, and 
got upon his knees on the coffin-lid, and 
took a long nail and hammered it in; and 
then, just as he was a-going to get up 
again— what do you think?” and Tabby 
suddenly paused here, and looked into 
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Janet’s horror-struck face with the next 
words arrested on her lips. ; 

“Wh —what?” said Janet, breathless. 

“ All at once, as he was a-going to get 
up again from his knees he found that the 
dead man had caught him, tight!” 

“Oh!” cried Janet, gasping. 

“ Yes, so tight that he couldn’t move — 
just as if he’d got hold of his coat with a 
great strong hand. And the man—the 
man that was alive, you know —was in 
such a fright that he gave a great scream, 
as if he’d been shot, and then he fainted 
right away. And — and that was the end 
of him,” said Tabby, bringing her story 
to a conclusion rather abruptly; “for 
when some other people come in the morn- 
ing, they found him a-lying on the coffin-lid 
quite dead, and — just think! —it hadn’t 
been a ghost that had laid hold of him at 
all, but he’d nailed himself to the coffin 
by driving in the nail through his coat- 
tail. Wasn’t ita joke! Now, ain’t that a 
good story?” asked Tabby, cheerfully, 
with her face all on a broad grin. 

I am afraid that Janet’s enjoyment of 
the story had not been quite so keen as 
could have been wished. ‘Tabby had, it 
is true, quite fulfilled her promise that she 
would make her companion’s flesh creep ; 
but some people don’t care about getting 
their flesh set creeping, and to tell the 
truth Janet was one of these. 

“ Ye—es, I suppose it’s a good story,” 
she said hesitatingly, in reply to Tabby’s 
question. “It’s a—a very good story, I 
a rather horrid, isn’t 
it 

“Horrid? I should think it was! Why, 
that’s the fun of it,” cried Tabby scorn- 
fully. “I don’t care tuppence for stories 
that don’t give you a crawly feeling, you 
ow. There ain’t no good in’em if they 
don’t do that. I’d like to hear the sort of 
story you’d tell, though! My eye, wouldn’t 
it be a milk-and-water one! Come, fire 
away at something, just for the fun of the 
thing,” said Tabby, with her mischievous 
eyes gleaming. 

It was strange, perhaps, that Janet 
should not find herself encouraged by 
this pleasant invitation to begin the narra- 
tion of a tale forthwith, but 1 am obliged 
to confess that, instead of “firing away” 
when Tabby bid her, she felt very much 
as if her tongue was beginning to cleave 
to the roof of her ak and for the life 
of her she could not think of any story 
that seemed likely to have charms for 
Tabby’s ear. 


“I’m not good at telling stories. 1 don’t 
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know many.. I’m afraid I’m very stupid,” 
she said, shin timidly in her compan- 
ion’s face. 

“Well, I guess you are,” answered 
Tabby frankly ; “ you must be if you can’t 
make stories. Why, I can make ’em as 
fast as I can speak. But, come now, you 
can’t but know some. It don’t matter 
whether they’re good or bad. Just tell 
anything. You can tella true one if you 
can’t do no better. Surely,” said Tabby, 
who, I fear, had rather a contempt for 
truth, “surely you can tell a true story at 
any rate?” 

“T don’t know. I—I can tell you 
things I used to do,” said Janet hesitat- 
ingly. 

“There won’t be much fun in hearing 
them, I should think,” replied Tabby with 
undisguised scorn. “ But come along — 
if you can’t do nothing better —let’s hear 
about ’em.” 

“TI used to be so happy when I was 
little,” said Janet, beginning in rather a 
faint voice, for she had not much hope of 
interesting her companion. “ You know 
I didn’t live here in London then; I used 
to live in the country, far away.” 

“Why, that’s just like me,” said Tabby. 

“ What, did you ever live in the coun- 
try?” asked Janet eagerly, with her face 
lighting up. 

“Oh yes, I did once,” replied Tabby 
carelessly. “I’ve most forgot everythin 
about it now. I was born there; an 
then father died; and then mother come 
up to London. Mother belonged to Lon- 
don, and she found the country dull, you 
know.” 

“TI can’t think how anybody can find 
the country dull,” said Janet, with a long- 
ing sigh. 

“Oh, you would, if you was like moth- 
er. There ain’t enough going on there to 
suit her. There ain’t theatres, you know, 
nor them dancing-places, nor nothing,” 
said Tabby coolly, quite unconscious of 
the strange look on Janet’s face. “Oh, 
the country never does for the likes of 
vher. It’s very well for little ’uns like you 
and me, ’cause we can get fun out of any- 
thing; but grown-up people seems differ- 
ent somehow. It needs such a deal to 
make them bpm I wonder what the 
country would seem like now! I shouldn’t 
mind seeing it again — once in a while.” 

“I wish / could see it again!” said Ja- 
net fervently. 

“Why? was you so fond of it?” asked 
Tabby. 

“Fond of it!” echoed Janet, with a lit- 
tle break in her voice; “how could any- 
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body help ~~ fond of it? Oh, think of 
awakening in the morning with the birds 
singing outside your windows! Think of 
getting up and running out into the green 
fields, and going and getting flowers and 
blackberries,— and sitting in the woods! 
I used to have a little pony that I rode 
upon; it wasn’t mine, but somebody lent 
it tome. Just think of riding on a pony 
along the pretty country lanes, with the 
trees over your head, and the honeysuckle 
in the hedges, and all the wild roses, and 
the foxglove, and the buttercups, and the 
violets!” 

“Set a beggar on horseback! Oh, my 
eye, if I had a pony wouldn’t I whop it 
and make it go!” said Tabby. 

“ And we had such a pretty garden — 
a dear old garden, full of fruit-trees and 
flowers, and we had a cow, and cocks and 
hens, and once we had a goat.” 

“T knows about goats,” said Tabby. 
“ They has one down in the next street, at 
the blacksmith’s; and oh, ain’t he vi- 
cious !” 

“ Ours wasn’t vicious,” said Janet quick- 
ly. “He was quite young, and he used to 
play so prettily. But still I liked the cow 
best. She was such a dear old cow. She 
knew me quite well, and she used to turn 
round and low when she heard me coming; 
and often and often in the afternoons papa 
and I used to go at milking-time and get 
new milk — oh, such rich, warm, beautiful 
milk! They thought it was good for poor 
papa, — but it never seemed to do him 
any good,” said Janet, with a sudden sad 
drop in her voice. 

“Why —was he ill?” asked Tabby 
bluntly. 

“Yes, he was ill. He was dying— he 
was dying for a long, long time,” said 
Janet half aloud. “He was a clergyman, 
and he used to work so hard. He was 
always with the poor people, teaching 
them, and reading to them, and doin 
them good. He used to work all day, an 
sometimes at night he would be so tired 
that he could hardly speak.” 

“ Serve him right,” said Tabby sharply. 
“What’s the good o’ anybody workin 
that way when they’re not obliged ? 
daresay all the people would ha’ done just 
as well without him.” 

“ But it was his business to work,” ex- 
plained Janet indignantly. “ He wouldn’t 
have been happy if he hadn’t done it. He 
went on working till—till—till he just 
died at last.” 

“ Like the old horses do,” said Tabby. 
“T saw one to-day —a dreadful old beast 
— and he was a-pulling a cart with stones 
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in it, and he had a great sore on his back, 
and his master was a-beating him, and all 
at once he went down — like a shot.” 

“ Papa broke a blood-vessel,” said Janet 
sorrowfully. “It was that that killed him. 
He had gone out one morning just as 
usual, and I didn’t know that he was ill — 
I mean I didn’t know that he was so very 
ill—and I was playing in the garden, and 
—and all at once I saw some people com- 
ing in at the gate, and they had got him 
on a mattrass and — O papa!” cried poor 
little Janet, suddenly breaking off her 
story with a great bitter sob. 

“And then that was the end of him, 
was it?” said Tabby. 

“Yes, he died in a few hours. The 
brought him in and laid him on his bed, 
and he knew me,” said Janet softly, with 
a quivering voice, “and they let me stop 
with him —till he was dead. Oh, it seems 
such a long time ago! —it seems such a 
long, long time ago!” cried the child. 

“ Well, he must ha’ died some time, you 
know,” said Tabby, after a little silence. 
She had been watching Janet’s emotion 
with a sort of grave curiosity. “We 
can’t none of us live forever.” 

“ Yes, — but he was quite young,” said 
Janet sadly. “ And,oh, he was so good!” 

“ Being good wouldn’t do much to keep 
him alive,” said Tabby shrewdly. “ Seems 
to me more as if being bad’s the way to 
live; for look!—there’s mother — she’s 
bad enough, and see what a hand she is 
at living; and father —he was all right, 
and he fell off a ladder ever so long ago, 
and killed hisself! Oh, as for being good,” 
said Tabby scornfully, “that’s all gam- 
mon! What do you ever get byit? It 
don’t make you live long, and it don’t 
make you rich, and it don’t make you 
jolly. I ain’t good, but I’m a sight jollier 
than you are. Now ain’t I?—ain’t I?” 
said Tabby, pressing her question. And, 
indeed, to tell the truth, it could not be 
denied that she was. 

The children sat talking till the candle 
that stood on the table between them sank 
suddenly in its socket, and Tabby as this 
happened jumped to her feet. — 

“Why, we shan’t have a bit o’ candle 
left to go to bed by,” she called out. 
“Come on, and look sharp. You'll have 
to turn in just as you are, you know; only 
we'll roll up a bit o’ something for a pil- 
low, and here’s a old petticoat to cover 
you over. Now, won’t you be snug!” 
and Tabby ney pulled down from 
a nail on the wall, and held up for her 
companion’s admiration, a garment so 
ragged and stained and dirty with wear 
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and age, that the sight of it and the 
thought of being wrapped up in it made. 
Janet ereep. 

“It’s sucha warm night.. Do you think 
I need have anything over me?” she said. 

“ Why, of course you must, or mother’Il 
see you. You must put it right over you; 
head and all. Lie down, and I’ll do it for 
you. Tuck your legs up; a little bit higher 
still. Now, there you are; and nobody’d 
know you from a bundle of old rags,” 
said Tabby, as she stood back and con- 
templated the result of her handiwork. 

She had tucked the petticoat in neatly 
all round Janet’s head, not leaving her 
victim so much as an air-hole to breathe 
through ; but as soon as ever the candle 
had given its last flicker and expired, and 
the room was in darkness, poor little 
stifled Janet threw the foul-smelling gar- 
ment back. 

“T’ll lie awake, and cover myself up 
when anybody comes,” she thought to 
herself; “but I caz’f lie with this dread- 
ful thing over me,” and so she pushed it 
further and further off her, and lay with 
open ears, listening intently for the sound 
of a step. 

“ Are you all right?” cried Tabby once 
from the opposite corner of the room. 

“Oh, yes, I’m all right,” answered Ja- 
net, feeling rather guiity. 

“Whatever you do, mind you keep the 
petticoat all over you,” said Tabby. “ How 
do you like your bed? Is the floor very 
hard?” 

“N—no, not very,” said Janet, not 
quite knowing how to reconcile truth with 
courtesy. 

“Well, I daresay it won’t keep you 
from sleeping, at any rate — will it?” 

“Oh no, I don’t think it will,” said 
Janet. 

And indeed it did not; for the truth 
was that, in spite of the hardness of her 
couch, the poor little girl went to sleep a 
great deal faster than she had either ex- 
pected or wished to do. She Jay awake 
listening for a little while, then she 
thought to herself, “1’ll say my prayers. 
I can’t kneel down to say them, because 
if I were to move, Tabby would hear me; 
but perhaps God will forgive me for not 
kneeling just this one night;” and so she 
folded her hands and said her prayers, 
and after she had said them she lay still 
for a little, thinking and listening; and 
then, while she still thought that she was 
wide awake, her eyes began to close, and 
she fell into a sound sleep, and never knew 
anything more till the morning light came 
in and fell upon her face. 
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She woke up then with a strange, be- 
wildered feeling. She was lying in her 
corner, with no covering upon her except 
her own clothes, and there was a sound in 
the room — perhaps it was that that had 
aroused her — of low, angry talking. For 
afew moments she lay listening to it, con- 
fusedly and dreamily, as we often listen 
to things when we are half awake, and 
then suddenly she remembered where she 
was, and that one of the voices that was 
speaking was Tabby’s. She was talking 
in a hard, defiant way. Janet could not 
hear the words, but she could very well 
hear the tone, and could guess what was 
going on well enough. “She is quarrel- 
ing with her mother about me,” the poor 
child thought, and got hot and ashamed 
and miserable as she lay, not daring to 
move. 

But if Tabby and her mother were 
quarreling, the quarrel did not last long. 
The talkers were in bed while it was be- 
ing carried on. At the end of a few min- 
utes the voices ceased, and Tabby sprang 
up and came with a skip and jump to the 
corner where Janet lay. 

“T say, I’ve made it all right,” she ex- 
claimed. “ Mother don’t -mind your stop- 
ping for a bit if you don’t give no bother 
toher. I’ve told her you won’t give no 
bother. There, ain’t I done it neat? 
Come, get up and say something for your- 
self, can’t you?” And Tabby unceremo- 
niously caught Janet by the arm, and gave 
her a tug. 

Admonished in this way, Janet accord- 
ingly got up; but though it was easy to 
get upon her feet, yet she did not quite 

now how to comply with the rest of Tab- 
by’s request; for she was a shy child, and 
not good at talking to strangers, especially 
to strangers like this poor mother of Tab- 
by, who lay in her bed looking at the 
child with such hard, bold, unwholesome 
eyes, that Janet shrank instinctively from 
their gaze, as she would have shrunk 
from something unclean. As she stood 
silent, however, the woman herself ad- 
dressed her. 

“Well, so you’ve come here by French 
leave, it seems,” she said, in a loud, thick 
voice. ‘ D’ you know what French leave 
means? If you don’t I’ll tell you. It 
means coming to a place as don’t want 
you, and taking what ain’t yours. But 
other people can play at that game as well 
as you. Come here, and let’s see what 
you've got on.” And she stretched out a 
dirty hand from the bedclothes, and pulled 
Janet towards her as — pushed from be- 
hind by Tabby — the child unwillingly ad- 
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vanced. “That ain’t a bad frock,” she 
said quickly, “nor a bad petticoat neither. 
Let’s look at your boots. H’m—they 
might be better; but any way they’re too 
good for every-day use. You'll have to 
take ’em off, my dear. We’re very care- 
ful here over our clothes,” she said, and 
gave a laugh that somehow — though she 
id not understand it—made Janet 
shrink. ; 

“Mother keeps mine so careful that I 
never sees ’em at all,” said Tabby. “She 
keeps ’em at her uncle’s. He’s such a 
safe man! When you sends anything to 
him, it’s just as ie as if it was in the 
bank o’ England.” And Tabby winked 
at Janet as she spoke; but Janet, happily 
for her, had no more notion than a baby 
what Tabby meant. 

“ Now then, take off them things,” said 
the woman sharply. “You ain’t going 
into the street looking like that, you know. 
Take ’em off, and give ’em here. You'll 
have to wear some of Tabby’s clothes, 
and very thankful you may be to get ’em. 
Come, strip, and look sharp about it.” 

What could Janet do? She gave one 
terrified look at the coarse face before her, 
and then with nervous, hurried fingers she 
began to unhook her frock. One after 
another she took off her neat little gar- 
ments, and one after another, as she 
stripped them off, Tabby seized them and 
pitched them on the bed. In a very few 
minutes she had given up every article of 
her own clothing, and in place of it had 
received from Tabby a dirty ragged frock 
and petticoat, and an old pair of boots 
that had scarcely enough likeness to boots 
left in them to stay upon her feet. 

“ There, now you're set up!” said Tab- 
by cheerfully, when this business was con- 
chated ; “and very neat and complete you 
looks,” she added, standing back to con- 
template the general effect of Janet’s new 
attire. “ Now just you wait a bit till I’m 
ready too. Don’t you mind nothing about 
your clothes. Mother’ll look after them. 
They’re safe as anything with her — ain’t 
they, mother?” said Tabby, with a 
chuckle. 

She began rapidly to dress herself, and 
in a very few moments her brief toilette 
was completed. The woman had rolled 
up Janet’s clothes into a bundle and put 
them under the bedclothes, and had turned 
herself round to the wall. She did not 
speak to the children again, nor take any 
further notice of them. 

“ There’s a pump down-stairs if you’d 
like to wash yourself,” said Tabby, pres- 
ently. 
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“Oh, is there?” cried Janet eagerly, 
shuddering in her dirty clothes. 

“Yes, it’s out inthe yard. I goes there 
sometimes. It ain’t bad to get a good 
sluice now and then.” 

“I should like to wash myself very 
much,” said Janet. 

“Well, you can go and do it. I'll come 
and show you the place. You mustn’t be 
long about it, though, you know,” said 
Tabby, and led the way down-stairs, and 
introduced Janet into a little square paved 
yard. Here they found the pump, and 
here Janet did such washing as she could 
without the help of soap or towel. And 
then side by'side the two children sallied 
out into the street. 

“We've got sixpence still, you know,” 
said Tabby, in a whisper, as they left the 
house behind them. “I didn’t tell mother,” 
and she gave a chuckle. “ We'll go and 
get a stunning breakfast, and then, I say, 
we'll have a it of fun. Shall us?” she 
said, looking with her sharp bright eyes 
into her companion’s face. 

“ T—JI don’t know,” answered Jarret 
faintly, not knowing what else to say. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MACAULAY. 


Lorp MACAULAY was pre-eminently a 
fortunate man; and his good fortune has 
survived him. Few, indeed, in the long 
line of English authors whom he loved so 
well have been equally happy in a biogra- 
pher. Most official biographies are a 
mixture of bungling and indiscretion. It 
is only in virtue of some happy coinci- 
dence that, amongst the one or two people 
who alone have the requisite knowledge, 
there exists also the requisite skill and 
discretion. Mr. Trevelyan is one of the 
exceptions to the rule. His book is such 
a piece of thorough literary workmanship 
as would have delighted its subject. Bya 
rare felicity, the almost filial affection of 
the narrator conciliates the reader instead 
of exciting a distrust of the narrative. 
We feel that Macaulay’s must have beena 
lovable character to excite such warmth 
of feeling, and a noble character to enable 
one who loved him to speak so frankly. 
The ordinary biographer’s idolatry is not 


absent, but it becomes a testimony to the |i 


hero’s excellence instead of introducing a 
disturbing element into our estimate of his 
merits. 

No reader of Macaulay’s works will 
be surprised at the manliness which is 
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stamped not less plainly upon them than 
upon his whole career. But few who 
were not in some degree behind the scenes 
would be prepared for the tenderness of 
nature which is equally conspicuous. We 
all recognized in Macaulay a lover of 
truth and political honour. We find no 
more than we expected, when we are told 
that the one circumstance upon which he 
looked back with some regret was the 
unauthorized publication by a constituent 
of a letter in which he had spoken too 
frankly of a political ally. That is indeed 
an infinitesimal stain upon the character 
of a man who rose without wealth or con- 
nection, by sheer force of intellect, to a 
conspicuous position amongst politicians. 
But we find something more than we ex- 
pected in the singular beauty of Macau- 
lay’s domestic life. In his relations to his 
father, his sisters, and the younger gener- 
ation, he was admirable. The stern re- 
ligious principle and profound absorption 
in philanthropic labours of old Zachary 
Macaulay must have made the position 
of his brilliant son anything but an easy 
one. He could hardly read a novel, or 
contribute to a worldly magazine, without 
calling down something like a reproof. 
The father seems to have indulged in the 
very questionable practice of listening to 
vague gossip about his son’s conduct, and 
demanding explanations from the supposed 
culprit. The stern old gentleman care- 
fully suppressed his keen satisfaction at 
his son’s first oratorical success, and in- 
stead of praising him, growled at him for 
folding his arms in the presence of roy- 
alty. Many sons have turned into con- 
summate hypocrites under such paternal 
discipline, and, as a rule, the system is 
destructive of anything like mutual confi- 
dence. Macaulay seems, in spite of all, to 
have been on the most cordial terms with 
his father to the last. Some suppression 
of his sentiments must indeed have been 
necessary; and we cannot avoid tracin 
certain peculiarities of the son’s intel- 
lectual career to his having been con- 
demned from an early age to habitual ret- 
icence upon the deepest of all subjects of 
thought. 

Macaulay’s relations to his sisters are 
sufficiently revealed in a long series of 
charming letters, showing, both in their 
SS and in their literary and polit- 
ical discussions, the unreserved respect 
and confidence which united them. One 
of them writes upon his death: “We 
have lost the light of our home, the most 
tender, loving, generous, unselfish, devoted 
of friends. What he was to me for fifty 
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ears who can tell? What a world of 
ove he poured out upon me and mine!” 
Reading these words at the close of the 
biography, we do not wonder at the glam- 
our of sisterly affection; but admit them 
to be the natural expression of a perfectly 
sincere conviction. Can there be higher 
praise? His relation to children is equally 
charming. ‘He was beyond comparison 
the best of playfellows,” writes Mr. Tre- 
velyan; “unrivalled in the invention of 
games, and never weary of repeating 
them.” He wrote long letters to his fa- 
vourites; he addressed pretty little poems 
to them on their birthdays, and composed 
long nursery rhymes for their edification ; 
whilst overwhelmed with historical la- 
bours, and grudging the demands of so- 
ciety, he would dawdle away whole morn- 
ings with them, and spend the afternoon 
in taking them to sights; he would build 
up a den with newspapers behind the 
sofa, and act the part of tiger or brigand; 
he would take them to the Tower, or 
Madame Tussaud’s, or the Zoological Gar- 
dens, make puns to enliven the Polytech- 
nic, and tell innumerable anecdotes to an- 
imate the statues in the British Museum; 
he would provide them with sumptuous 
feasts, invariably accompanied by some 
inappropriate delicacy, in order to amuse 
himself at its contemptuous rejection; nor, 
as they grew older, did he neglect the 
more dignified duty of inoculating them 
with the literary tastes which had been the 
consolation of his life. Obviously he was 
the ideal uncle—the uncle of optimistic 
fiction, but with qualifications for his task 
such as few fictitious uncles can possess. 
It need hardly be added, that Macaulay 
was a man of noble liberality in money 
matters, that he helped his family when 
they were in difficulties, and was bcloved 
by the servants who depended upon him. 
In his domestic relations he had, accord- 
ing to his nephew, only one serious fault 
— he did not appreciate canine excellence ; 
but no man is perfect. 
The thorough kindliness of the man 
reconciles us even to his good fortune. 
He was an infant phenomenon; the best 
boy at school; in his college days, “ ladies, 
artists, politicians, anc dincrs-out” at Bo- 
wood, formed a circle to hear him talk, 
from breakfast to dinner-time; he was fa- 
mous as an author at twenty-five ; accepted 
as a great Parliamentary orator at thirty; 
and as a natural consequence caressed 
with effusion by editors, politicians, Whig 
magnates, and the clique of Holland 
House ; by thirty-three he had become a 
man of mark in society, literature, and 





politics, and had secured his fortune by 
gaining a seat in the Indian Council. His 
later career was a series of triumphs. He 
had been the main support of the greatest 
literary organ of his party, and the essays 
republished from its pages became at once 
a standard work. The “Lays of Ancient 
Rome” sold like Scott’s most popular 
poetry; the history caused an excitement 
almost unparalleled in literary annals. 
Not only was the first sale enormous, but 
it has gone on ever since increasing. The 
popular author was equally popular in 
Parliament. The benches were crammed 
to listen to the rare treat of his eloquence ; 
and he had the far rarer glory of more 
than once turning the settled opinion of 
the House by a single speech. It is a 
more vulgar but a striking testimony to 
his success that he made 20,000/. in one 
year by literature. Other authors have 
had their heads turned by less triumphant 
careers; they have descended to lower 
ambition, and wasted their lives in spas- 
modic straining to gain worthless applause, 
Macaulay remained faithful to his calling. 
He worked his hardest to the last, and 
became a more unsparing critic of his own 
performances as time went on. We do 
not feel even a passing symptom of a 
grudge against his good fortune. Rather 
we are moved by that kind of sentiment 
which expresses itself in the schoolboy 
phrase, “ Well done our side.” We are 
glad to see the hearty, kindly, truthful 
man crowned with all appropriate praise, 
and to think that for once one of our race 
has got so decidedly the best of it in the 
hard battle with the temptations and the 
miseries of life. 

Certain shortcomings have been set off 
against these virtues by critics of Macau- 
lay’s life. He was, it has been said, too 
gooda hater. At any rate he hated vice, 
meanness, and charlatanism. It is easier 
to hate such things too little than too 
much. But it must be admitted that his 
likes and dislikes indicate a certain rigidity 
and narrowness of nature. “In books, as 
in people and places,” says Mr. Trevel- 
yan, “he loved that, and loved that oaly, 
to which he had been accustomed from 
boyhood upwards.” The faults of waich 
this significant remark reveals one cause, 
are marked upon his whole literary charac- 
ter. Macaulay was converted to Whig- 
gism when at college. The advance from 
‘Toryism to Waiggisin is not such as to in- 
volve a very violent wrench of the moral 
and intellectual nature. Such as it was, 
it was the only wrench from which Macau- 
lay suffered. What he was as a scho‘ar 
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of Trinity, he was substantially as a peer 
of the realm. He made, it would seem, 
few new friends, though he grappled his 
old ones as “with hooks of steel.” The 
fault is one which belongs to many men 
of strong natures, and so long as we are 
considering Macaulay’s life we shall not 
be much disposed to quarrel with his in- 
nate conservatism. Strong affections are 
so admirable a quality that we can pardon 
the man who loves well though not widely ; 
and if Macaulay had nota genuine fervour 
of regard for the little circle of his inti- 
mates, there is no man who deserves such 
praise. 

It is when we turn from Macaulay’s 
personal character to attempt an estimate 
of his literary position, that these faults 
acquire more importance. His intellectual 
force was extraordinary within certain 
limits; beyond those limits the giant be- 
came a child. He assimilated a certain 
set of ideas as a lad, and never acquired a 
new idea in later life. He accumulated 
vast stores of knowledge, but they all fitted 
into the old framework of theory. Whig- 
gism seemed to him to provide a satisfac- 
tory solution for all political problems 
when he was sending his first article to 
Knights Magazine, and when he was 
writing the last page of his “ History.” “1 
entered public life a Whig,” as he said in 
1849, “and a Whig I am determined to 
remain.” And what is meant by Whig- 
gism in Macaulay’s mouth? It means 
substantially that creed which registers 
the experience of the English upper 
classes during the four or five generations 
previous to Macaulay. It represents, not 
the reasoning, but the instinctive convic- 
tions generated by the dogged insistance 
upon their privileges of a stubborn, high 
spirited, and individually short-sighted 
race. To deduce it as a symmetrical doc- 
trine from abstract propositions would be 
futile. It is only reasonable so far as a 
creed, felt out by the collective instinct 
of a number of more or iess stupid people, 
becomes impressed with a quasi-rational 
unity, not from their respect tor logic, but 
from the uniformity of the mode of devel- 
opment. Hatred to pure reason is indeed 
one of its first principles. A doctrine 
avowedly founded on logic instead of in- 
stinct becomes for that very reason sus- 
pect to it. Common sense takes the place 
of philosophy. At times this mass of 
sentiment opposes itself under stress of 
circumstances to the absolute theories of 
monarchy and then calls itself Whiggism. 
At other times, it offers an equally dogged 
resistance to absolute theories of democ- 
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racy, and then becomes nominally Tory. 
In Macaulay’s youth, the weight of opin- 
ion had been slowly swinging round from 
the Toryism generated by dread of revo- 
lution, to Whiggism generated by the ac- 
cumulation of palpable abuses. The 
growing intelligence and more rapidly 


growing power of the middle classes gave 


it at the same time a more popular ch.rac- 
ter than before. Macaulay’s “conversion” 
was simply a process of swinging with the 
tide. The Clapham sect, amongst whom 
he had been brought up, was already more 
than half Whig, in virtue of its attack 
upon the sacred institution of slavery by 
means of popular agitation. Macaulay — 
the most brilliant of its young men — nat- 
urally cast in his lot with the brilliant 
men, a little older than himself, who fought 
under the. blue-and-yellow banner of the 
Edinburgh Review. No great change of 
sentiment was necessary, though some of 
the old Clapham doctrines died out in his 
mind as he was swept into the political 
current. . 

Macaulay thus early became a thorough- 
going Whig. Whiggism seemed to him 
the ze Plus ultra of progress: the pure 
essence of political wisdom. He was never 
fully conscious of the vast revolution in 
thought which was going on all around him. 
He was saturated with the doctrines of 
1832. Hestated them with unequalled vig- 
our and clearness. Anybody who disputed 
them from either side of the question 
seemed to him to be little better than a fool. 
Southey and Mr. Gladstone talked arrant 
nonsense when they disputed the logical 
or practical vilue of the doctrines laid 
down by Locke. James Mill deserved 
the most contemptuous language for dar- 
ing to push those doctrines beyond the 
sacred line. When Macaulay attacks an 
old Non-juror ora modern Tory, we can 
only wonder how opinions which, on his 
showing, are so inconceivably absurd, 
could ever have been held by any human 
being. Men are Whigs or not-Whigs, 
and the not-Whig is less a heretic to be 
anathematized than a blockhead beneath 
the reach of argument. All political wis- 
dom centres in Holland House, and the 
Edinburgh Review is its prophet. There 
is something in the absolute confidence 
of Macaulay’s political dogmatism which 
varies between the sublime and the ridic- 
ulous. We can hardly avoid laughing at 
this superlative self-satisfaction, and yet 
we must admit that it is indicative of a 
real political force not to be treated with 
simple contempt. Belief is power, even 
when belief is most unreasonable. 
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To define a Whig and to define Ma- 
caulay is pretty much the same thing. 
Let us trace some of the qualities which 
enabied one man to become so completely 
the type of a vast body of his compatriots. 

The first and most obvious power in 
which Macaulay excelled his neighbours 
was his portentous memory. He could 
assimilate printed pages, says his nephew, 
more quickly than others could glance 
over them. Whatever he read was 
‘stamped upon his mind instantaneously 
and permanently, and he read everything. 
In the midst of severe labours in India, 
he read enough classical authors to stock 
the mind of an ordinary professor. At 
the same time he framed a criminal code 
and devoured masses of trashy novels. 
From the works of the ancient fathers of 
the Church to English political pam- 
phlets and to modern street-ballads, no 
printed matter came amiss to his omnivo- 
rous appetite. All that he had read could 
be reproduced at a moment’s notice. 
Every fool, he said, can repeat his Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury backwards; and 
he was as familiar with the Cambridge 
Calendar as the most devoted Protestant 
with the Bible. He could have re-written 
“Sir Charles Grandison” from memory 
it every copy had been lost. Now it 
might perhaps be plausibly maintained 
that the possession of such a memory is 
unfavourable to a high development of 
the reasoning powers. The case of Pas- 
cal, indeed, who is said never to have for- 
gotten anything, shows that the two pow- 
ers may coexist: and other cases might 
of course be mentioned. But it is true 
that a powerful memory may enable a man 
to save himself the trouble of reasoning. 
It encourages the indolent propensity of 
deciding difficulties by precedent instead 
of principles. Macaulay, for example, 
was once required to argue the point of 
political casuistry as to the degree of 
independent action permissible to mem- 
bers of a Cabinet. An ordinary mind 
would have to answer by striking a rough 
balance between the conveniences and in- 
conveniences likely to arise. It would be 
forced, that is to say, to reason from the 
nature of the case. But Macaulay had at 
his fingers’ end every instance from the 
days ot Walpole to his own in which min- 
isters had been allowed to vote against 
the general policy of the government. By 
quoting them, he seemed to decide the 


point by authority, instead of taking the 
troublesome and dangerous road of ab- 
stract reasoning. Thus to appeal to experi- 
ence is with him to appeal to the stores of 
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a gigantic memory; and is generally the 
same thing as to deny the value of all gen- 
eral rules. This is the true Whig doc- 
trine of referring to precedent rather than 
to theory. Our popular leaders were al- 
ways glad to quote Hampden and Sidney 
instead of venturing upon the dangerous 
ground of abstract rights. 

Macaulay’s love of deciding all points 
by an accumulation of appropriate in- 
stances, is indeed characteristic of his 
mind. It is connected with a curious de- 
fect of analytical power. It appears in 
his literary criticism as much as in his 
political speculations. In an interesting 
letter to Mr. Napier, he states the case 
himself as an excuse for not writing upon 
Scott. “Hazlitt used to say, ‘I am noth- 
ing. if not critical” The case with me,” 
says Macaulay, “is precisely the reverse. 
I have a strong and acute enjoyment of 
works of the imagination, but I have never 
habituated myself to dissect them. Per- 
haps I enjoy them the more keenly for 
that very reason. Such books as Les- 
sing’s §‘ Laocoon,’ such passages as the crit- 
icism on ‘ Hamlet’ in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ 
fill me with wonder and despair.” If we 
take any of Macaulay’s criticisms, we 
shall see how truly he had gauged his 
own capacity. They are either random 
discharges of superlatives@r vigorous as- 
sertions of sound moral principles. He 
compares Miss Austen to Shakespeare — 
one of the most random applications of 
the universal superlative ever made —or 
shows conclusively that Wycherley was a 
corrupt ribald. But he never makes a 
fine suggestion as to the secrets of the 
art whose products he admires or dislikes. 
His mode, for example, of criticising 
Bunyan is to give a list of the passages 
which he remembers, and, of course, he 
remembers everything. He observes, 
what was tolerably clear, that Bunyan’s 
allegory is as vivid as a concrete history, 
though strangely comparing him in this 
respect to Shelley —the least concrete of 
poets; and he makes the discovery which 
did not require his vast stores of histor- 
ical knowledge, that “it is impossibie to 
doubt that” Bunyan’s trial of Christian 
and Faithful is meant to satirize the 
judges of Charles II. That is as plain as 
that the last cartoon in Pusch is meant 
to satirize Mr. Disraeli. Macaulay can 
draw a most vivid portrait, so far as that 
can be done by a picturesque accumula- 
tion of characteristic facts, but he never 
gets below the surface or details the 





principles whose embodiment he describes 
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The defect is connected with further 
peculiarities, in which Macaulay is the 
genuine representative of the true Whig 
type. The practical value of adherence 
to precedent is obvious. It may be justified 
by the assertion that all sound political 
shitenwgh must be based upon experi- 
ence; and I at least hold that assertion to 
contain a most important truth. But in 
Macaulay’s mind this sound doctrine 
seems to be confused with the very ques- 
tionable doctrine that in political questions 
there is no philosophy at all. To appeal 
to experience may mean either to = 
to facts so classified and organically ar- 
ranged as to illustrate general truths, or to 
appeal to a mere mass of observations, 
without taking the trouble to elicit their 
true significance, or even to believe that 
they can be resolved into particular cases 
of a general truth. This is the difference 
between an experiential philosophy and a 
crude empiricism. Macaulay takes the 
lower alternative. The vigorous attack 
upon James Mill, which he very properly 
suppressed during his life on account of 
its juvenile arrogance, curiously illustrates 
his mode of thought. No one can deny, 
I think, that he makes some very good 
points against a very questionable system 
of political dogmatism. But when we ask 
what are Macaylay’s own principles, we 
are left at a stand. He ought, by all his 
intellectual sympathies, to be a utilitarian. 
Yet he abuses utilitarianism with the ut- 
most contempt, and has no alternative 
theory to suggest. He ends his first 
essay against Mill by one of his custom- 
ary purple patches about Baconian induc- 
tion. He tells us, in the second, how to 
apply it. Bacon proposed to discover the 
principle of heat by observing in what 
qualities all hot bodies agreed, and in 
_ what qualities all cold bodies. Similarly 
we are to make a list of all constitutions 
which have produced good or bad govern- 
ment, and to investigate their points of 
agreement and difference. This sounds 
plausible to the uninstructed, but is a mere 
rhetorical flourish. Bacon’s method is 
really inadequate, for reasons which I 
leave to men of science to explain, and 
Macaulay’s method is equally hopeless in 
politics. It is hopeless for the simple 
reason that the complexity of the phenom- 
ena makes it impracticable. We cannot 
find out what constitution is best after this 
fashion, simply because the goodness or 
badness of a constitution depends upon a 
thousand conditions of social, moral, and 
intellectual development. When stripped 
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of its pretentious phraseology, Macaulay’s 
teaching comes simply to this: the onl 
rule in politics is the rule of thumb. All 
=< principles are wrong or futile. We 
ave found out in England that our con- 
stitution, constructed in absolute defiance 
of all 2 friori reasoning, is the best in the 
world: it is the best for providing us with 
the maximum of bread, beef, beer, .and 
means of buying bread, beer, and beef: 
and we have got it because we have never 
—like those publicans the French — 
trusted to fine sayings about truth and 
justice and human rights, but blundered 
on, adding a patch here and knocking a 
hole there, as our humour prompted us. 
This sovereign contempt of all specula- 
tion — simply as speculation — reaches its 
acme in the essayon Bacon. The curious 
naiveté with which Macaulay denounces 
all philosophy in that vigorous production 
excites a kind of perverse admiration. 
How can one refuse to admire the audac- 
ity which enables a man explicitly to iden- 
tify philosophy with humbug? It is what 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred think, 
but not one ina thousand dares to say. 
Goethe says somewhere that he likes En- 
glishmen because English fools are the 
most thoroughgoing of fools. English 
“Philistines,” as represented by Macau- 
lay, the prince of Philistines, carry their 
contempt of the higher intellectual inter- 
ests to a pitch of real sublimity. Bacon’s 
theory of induction, says Macaulay, in so 
many words, was valueless. Everybody 
could reason before it as well as after. 
But Bacon really performed a service of 
inestimable value to mankind; and it con- 
sisted precisely in this, that he called their 
attention from philosophy to the pursuit of 
material advantages. The old philoso- 
phers had gone on bothering about theol- 
ogy, ethics, and the true and beautiful, 
and such other nonsense. Bacon taught 
us to work at chemistry and mechanics, 
to invent diving-bells and steam-engines 
and spinning-jennies. We could never, it 
seems, have found out the advantages of 
this direction of our energies without a 
philosopher, and so far philosophy is neg- 
atively good. It has written up upon all 
the supposed avenues to inquiry, “No 
admission except On business;” that is, 
upon the business of direct practical dis- 
covery. We English have taken the hint, 
and we have therefore lived to see when a 
man can breakfast in London and dine in 
Edinburgh, and may look forward to a 
day when the tops of Ben-Nevis and Hel- 
vellyn will be cultivated like flower-gar- 
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dens, and machines constructed on princi- 
les yet to be discovered will be in every 
ouse. 

The theory which underlies this conclu- 
sion is often explicitly stated. All philos- 
ophy has produced mere futile logomachy. 
Greek sages and Roman moralists, and 
medizval schoolmen, have amassed words 
and amassed nothing else. One distinct 
discovery of a solid truth, however hum- 
ble, is worth all their labours. This con- 
demnation applies not only to philosophy, 
but to the religious embodiment of philos- 
ophy. No satisfactory conclusion ever 
has been reached or ever will be reached 
in theological disputes. On all such top- 
ics, he tells Mr. Gladstone, there has 
always been the widest divergence of opin- 
ion. Nor are there better hopes for the 
future. The ablest minds, he says, in the 
essay upon Ranke, have believed in tran- 
substantiation, that is, according to him, in 
the most ineffable nonsense. There is no 
certainty that men will not believe to the 
end of time the doctrines which imposed 
upon so able a man as Sir Thomas More. 
Not only, that is, have men been hitherto 
wandering in a labyrinth without a clue, 
but there is no chance that any clue will 
ever be found. The doctrine, so familiar 
to our generation, of laws of intellectual 
development, never even occurs to him. 
The collective thought of generations 
marks time without advancing. A guess 
of Sir Thomas More is as good or as bad 
as the guess of the last philosopher. This 
theory, if true, implies utter scepticism. 
And yet Macaulay was clearly not a scep- 
tic. His creed was hidden under a sys- 
tematic reticence, and he resisted every 
attempt to raise the veil with rather super- 
fluous indignation. When a constituent 
dared to ask about his religious views, he 
denounced the rash inquirer in terms ap- 
plicable to an agent of the inquisition. 
He vouchsafed, indeed, the information 
that he was a Christian. We may accept 
the phrase, not only on the strength of his 
invariable sincerity, but because it falls in 
with the general turn of his arguments. 
He denounces the futility of the ancient 
moralists, but he asserts the enormous 
social value of Christianity. 

His attitude, in fact, is equally charac- 
teristic of the man and his surroundings. 
The old Clapham teaching had faded in 
his mind: it had not produced a revolt. 
He retained the old hatred for slavery; 
and he retained, with the whole force of 
his affectionate nature, a reverence for the 
school of Wilberforce, Thornton, and his 
own father. He estimated most higily, 
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not perhaps more highly than they de- 
served, the value of the services rendered 
by them in awakening the conscience of 
the nation. In their persistent and dis- 
interested labours he recognized a mani- 
festation of the great social force of Chris- 
tianity. But a belief that Christianity is 
useful, and even that it is true, may con- 
sist with a profound conviction of the fu- 
tility of the philosophy with which it has 
been associated. Here again Macaulay is 
a true Whig. The Whig love of prece- 
dent, the Whig hatred for abstract theo- 
ries, may consist with a Tory application. 
But the true Whig differed from the Tory 
in adding to these views an_ invincible 
suspicion of parsons. The first Whig bat- 
tles were fought against the Church as 
much as against the king. From the 
struggle with Sacheverel down to the 
struggle for Catholic emancipation, Tory- 
ism and High-Church principles were as- 
sociated against Whigs and Dissenters, 
By that kind of dumb instinct which out- 
runs reason, the Whig had learnt that 
there was some occult bond of union be- 
tween the claims of a priesthood and the 
claims of a monarchy. The old maxim, 
“No bishop, no king,” suggested the op- 
posite principle, that you must keep down 
the clergy if you would limit the mon- 
archy. The natural interpretation of this 
prejudice into political theory, is that the 
Church is extremely useful as an ally of 
the constable, but possesses a most dan- 
gerous explosive power if allowed to claim 
independent authority. In practice we 
must resist all claims of the Church to 
dictate to the State. In theory, we must 
deny the foundation upon which such 
claims can alone be founded. Dogma- 
tism must be pronounced to be funda- 
mentally irrational. Nobody knows any- 
thing about theology, or what is the same 
thing, no two people agree. As they don’t 
agree, they cannot claim to impose their 
beliefs upon others. 

This sentiment comes out curiously in 
the characteristic essay just mentioned. 
Macaulay says, in reply to Mr. Gladstone, 
that there is no more reason for the intro- 
duction of religious questions into State 
affairs than for introducing them into the 
affairs of acanal company. He puts his 
argument with an admirable vigour and 
clearness which blinds many readers to 
the fact that he is begging the question 
by evading the real difficulty. If, in fact, 


government had as little to do as a canal 
company with religious opinion, we should 
have long ago learnt the great lesson of 
toleration. Lut that is just the very crux. 
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Can we draw the line between the spirit- 
ual and the secular? Nothing, replies 
Macaulay, is easier; and his method has 
been already indicated. We all agree 
that we don’t want to be robbed or mur- 
dered: we are by no means all agreed 
about the doctrine of Trinity. But, says 
a churchman, a certain creed is necessary 
to men’s moral and spiritual welfare, and 
therefore of the utmost importance even 
for the prevention of robbery and murder. 
This is what Macaulay implicitly denies. 
The whole of dogmatic theology belongs to 
that region of philosophy, metaphysics, or 
whatever you please to call it, in which 
men are doomed to dispute forever with- 
out coming any nearer to a decision. All 
that the statesman has to do with such 
matters is to see that if men are fools 
enough to speculate, they shall not be 
allowed to cut each other’s throats when 
they reach, as they always must reach, 
contradictory results. If you raise a diffi- 
cult point, such, for example, as the edu- 
cation question, Macaulay replies, as so 
many people have said before and since, 
teach the people “ those principles of mo- 
rality which are common to all the forms 
of Christianity.” That is easier said than 
done! The plausibility of the solution in 
Macaulay’s mouth is due to the funda- 
mental assumption that everything except 
morality is hopeless ground of inquiry. 
Once get beyond the Ten Commandments 
and you will sink in a bottomless morass 
of argument, counter-argument, quibble, 
logomachy, superstition, and confusion 
worse confounded. 

In Macaulay’s teaching, as in that of 
his party, there is doubtless much that is 
noble. He has a righteous hatred of op- 
pression in all shapes and disguises. He 
can tear to pieces with great logical power 
many of the fallacies alleged by his oppo- 
nents, Our sympathies are certainly with 
him as against men who advocate perse- 
cution on any grounds, and he is fully 
qualified to crush his ordinary opponents. 
But it is plain that his whoie political and 
(if we may use the word) philosophical 
teaching rests on something like a down- 
right aversion to the higher order of spec- 
ulation. He despises it. He wants 
something tangible and concrete — some- 
thing in favour of which he may appeal 
to the immediate testimony of the senses, 
He must feel his feet planted on the solid 
earth. The pain of attempting to soar 
into higher regions is not compensated to 
him by the increased width of the horizon. 
And in this respect he is but the type of 
most of his countrymen, and reflects what 
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has been (as I should say) erroneously 
called their “unimaginative” view of 
things in general. 

Macaulay, at any rate, distinctly be- 
longs to the imaginative class of minds, 
if only in virtue of his instinctive prefer- 
ence of the concrete to the abstract, and 
his dislike, already noticed, to analysis. 
He has a thirst for distinct and vivid 
images. He reasons by examples instead 
of appealing to formula. There is achar- 
acteristic account in Mr. Trevelyan’s vol- 
umes of his habit of rambling amongst the 
older parts of London, his fancy teeming 
with stories attached to the picturesque 
fragments of antiquity, and carrying on 
dialogues between imaginary persons as 
vivid, if not as forcible, as those of Scott’s 
novels. To this habit — rather inverting 
the order of cause and effect — he attrib- 
utes his accuracy of detail. We would 
rather say that the intensity of the impres- 
sions generates both the accuracy and the 
day-dreams. A_ philosopher would be 
arguing in his daily rambles where an im- 
aginative mind is creating a series of pic- 
tures. But Macaulay’s imagination is as 
definitely limited as his speculation. The 
genuine poet is also a philosopher. He 
sees intuitively what the reasoner evolves 
by argument. The greatest minds in both 
classes are equally marked by their nat- 
uralization in the lofty regions of thought, 
inaccessible or uncongenial to men of in- 
ferior stamp. It is tempting in some ways 
to compare Macaulay to Burke. Burke’s 
superiority is marked by this, that he is 
primarily a philosopher, and therefore in- 
stinctively sees the illustration of a gen- 
eral law in every particular fact. Ma- 
caulay, on the contrary, gets away from 
theory as fast as possible, and tries to con- 
ceal his poverty of thought under masses 
of ingenious illustration. 

His imaginative narrowness would come 
out still more clearly by a comparison with 
Mr. Carlyle. One significant fact must 
be enough. Every one must have ob- 
served how powerlully Mr. Carlyle ex- 
presses the emotion suggested by the 
brief appearance of some little waif from 
past history. We may remember, for 
example, how the usher, De Lrézé, ap- 
pears fora moment to utter the last shriek 
of the old monarchical etiquette, and then 
vanishes into the dim abysses of the past. 
The imagination is excited by the little 
glimpse of light flashing for a moment 
upon some special point in the cloudy 
phantasmagoria of human history. The 
image of a past existence is projected for 
a moment upon our eyes, to make us feel 
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how transitory is life, and how rapidly one 
visionary existence expels another. We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of, — 


None other than a moving row 
Of visionary shapes that come and go 
Around the sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


Every object is seen against the back- 
ground of eternal mystery. In Macaulay’s 
pages this element is altogether absent. 
We see a figure from the past as vividly 
as if he were present. We observe the 
details of his dress, the odd oaths with 
which his discourse is interlarded, the 
minute peculiarities of his features or 
manner. We laugh or admire as we 
should do at a living man; and we rightly 
admire the force of the illusion. But the 
thought never suggests itself that we too 
are passing into oblivion, that our little 
island of daylight will soon be shrouded 
in the gathering mist, and that we tread at 
every instant on the dust of forgotten con- 
tinents. We treat the men of past ages 
quite at our ease. We applaud and criti- 
cise Hampden or Chatham as we should 
applaud Peel or Cobden. There is no 
atmospheric effect — no sense of the dim 
march of ages, or of the vast procession 
of human life. It is doubtless a great feat 
to make the past present. It is a greater 
to emancipate us from the tyranny of the 
present, and to raise us to a point at which 
we feel that we too are almost as dream- 
like as the men of old time. To gain 
clearness and definition Macaulay has 
dropped the element of mystery. He 
sees perfectly whatever can be seen by 
the ordinary lawyer, or politician, or mer- 
chant; he is insensible to the visions 
which reveal themselves only to minds 
haunted by thoughts of eternity, and de- 
lighting, with Sir Thomas Browne, to lose 
themselves in an O altitudo. Mysticism 
is to him hateful, and historical figures 
form groups of individuals, not symbols of 
forces working behind the veil. 

Macaulay, therefore, can be no more a 
poet in the sense in which the word is ap- 
plied to Spenser, or to Wordsworth, both 
of whom he holds to be simply intolerable 
bores, than he can be a metaphysician or 
a scientific thinker. In common phrase- 
ology, he is a Philistine —a word which I 
understand properly to denote indiffer- 
ence to the higher intellectual interests. 
The word may also be defined, however, 
as the name applied by prigs to the rest 
of their species. And I venture to hold 
that the modern fashion of using it as a 
common term of abuse is doing real mis- 





chief. It enables intellectual coxcombs 
to brand men with an offensive epithet for 
being a degree more manly than them- 
selves. There is much that is good in 
your Philistine, and when we ask what 
Macaulay was, instead of showing what 
he was not, we shall perhaps find that the 
popular estimate is not altogether wrong. 
Macaulay was not only a typical Whig, 
but the prophet of Whiggism to his gen- 
eration. Though not a poet or a philoso- 
pher, he was a born rhetorician. His 
Parliamentary career proves his capacity 
sufficiently, though want of the physical 
qualifications, and of exclusive devotion to 
political success, prevented him, as per- 
haps a want of subtlety or flexibility of 
mind would have always prevented him, 
from attaining excellence as a debater. 
In everything that he wrote, however, we 
see the true rhetorician. He tells us that 
Fox wrote debates, whilst Mackintosh 
spoke essays. Macaulay did both. His 
compositions are a series of orations on 
behalf of sound Whig views, whatever 
their external form. Given a certain audi- 


ence — and an orator supposes a particu- ° 


lar audience — their effectiveness is unde- 
niable. Macaulay’s may be composed of 
ordinary Englishmen, with a moderate 
standard of education. His arguments 
are adapted to the ordinary Cabinet-min- 
ister, or, we may say, to the person who is 
willing to pay a shilling to hear an even- 
ing lecture. He can hit an audience com- 
posed of such materials — to quote Burke’s 
phrase about George Grenville — “ be- 
tween wind and water.” He uses the lan- 
guage, the logic, and the images which 
they can fully understand; and though 
his hearer, like his schoolboy, is ostensi- 
bly credited at times with a portentous 
memory, Macaulay always takes excel- 
lent care to put him in mind of the facts 
which he is assumed to remember. The 
faults and the merits of his style follow from 
his resolute determination to be under- 
stood of the people. He was specially 


delighted, as his nephew tells us, by a- 


reader at Messrs. Spottiswaode’s, who 
said that in all the “ History” there was 
only one sentence the meaning of which 
was not obvious to him at first sight. We 
are more surprised that there was one 
such sentence. Clearness is the first of 
the cardinal virtues of style; and nobody 
ever wrote more clearly than Macaulay. 
He sacrifices much, it is true, in order to 
obtain it. He proves that two and two 
make four, with a pertinacity which would 
make him dull, if it were not for his abun- 
dance of brilliant illustration. He always 
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remembers the principle which should 

ide a barrister in addressing a jury. 

e has not merely to exhibit his proofs, 
but to hammer them into the heads of his 
audience by incessant repetition. It is 
no small proof of artistic skill that a 
writer who systematically adopts this 
method should yet be invariably lively. 
He goes on backing the chimney with a 
persistency which somehow amuses us be- 
cause he puts so much heart into his 
work. He proves the most obvious truths 
again and again; but his vivacity never 
flags. This tendency undoubtedly leads 
to great defects of style. His sentences 
are monotonous and mechanical. He has 
a perfect hatred of pronouns, and for 
fear of a possible entanglement between 
“hims” and “hers” and “its,” he will re- 
peat not merely a substantive, but a whole 
group of substantives. Sometimes, to 
make his sense unmistakable, he will re- 
peat a whole formula, with only a change 
in the copula. For the same reason, he 
hates all qualifications and parentheses. 
Each thought must be resolved into its 
constituent parts ; each argument must be 
expressed as a simple proposition: and 
his paragraphs are rather aggregates of 
independent. atoms than possessed of an 
organic unity. His writing —to use a fa- 
vourite formula of his own—bears the 
same relation to a style of graceful modu- 
lation that a bit of mosaic work bears to 
a picture. Each phrase has its distinct; 
hue, instead of melting into its neigh- 
bours. Here we have a black patch and 
there a white. There are no _ half-tones, 
no subtle interblending of different cur- 
rents of thought. It is partly for this 
reason that his descriptions of character 
are often so unsatisfactory, He likes to 
represent a man as a bundle of contradic- 
tions, because it enables him to obtain 
startling contrasts. He heightens a vice 
in one place, a virtue in another, and piles 
them together in a heap, without troub- 
ling himself to ask whether nature can 
make such monsters, or preserve them if 
made. To any one given to analysis, 
these contrasts are actually painful. There 
is a story of the Duke of Wellington hav- 
ing once stated that the rats got into his 
bottles in Spain. “They must have been 
very large bottles or very small rats,” said 
somebody. “On the contrary,” replied 
the duke, “the rats were very large and 
the bottles very small.” Macaulay de- 
lights in leaving us face to face with such 
contrasts in more important matters. Bos- 
well must, we would say, have been a 
clever man or his biography cannot have 
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been so good as you say. On the con- 
_—_ says Macaulay, he was the greatest 
of fools and the best of biographers. He 
strikes a discord and purposely fails to re- 
solve it. To men of more delicate sensi- 
bility the result is an intolerable jar. 

For the same reason, Macaulay’s genu- 
ine eloquence is marred by the symptoms 
of malice prepense. When he sows ona 
purple patch, he is resolved that there 
shall be no mistake about it; it must 
stand out from a radical contrast of col- 
ours. The emotion is not to swell by de- 
grees, till you find yourself carried awa 
in the torrent which set out as a tranquil 
stream. The transition is deliberately 
emphasized. On one side of a full stop 
you are listening to a matter-of-fact state- 
ment; on the other, there is all at once a 
blare of trumpets and a beating of drums, 
till the crash almost deafens you. He re- 
grets in one of his letters that he has used 
up the celebrated, and, it must be con- 
fessed, really forcible passage about the 
impeachment scene in Westminster Hall. 
It might have come in usefully in the 
“ History,” which, as he then hoped, might 
come down to Warren Hastings. The 
regret is unpleasantly suggestive of that 
deliberation in the manufacture of elo- 
quence which stamps it as artificial. 

Such faults may annoy critics, even of 
no very sensitive fibre. What is it that 
redeems them? The first answer is, that 
the work is impressive because it is thor- 
oughly genuine. The stream, it is true, 
comes forth by spasmodic gushes, when it 
ought to flow in a continuous current; but 
it flows from a full reservoir instead of be- 
ing pumped from a shallow cistern. The 
knowledge and, what is more, the thor- 
oughly assimilated knowledge, is enor- 
mous. Mr. Trevelyan has shown in detail 
what we had all divined for ourselves, how 
much patient labour is often employed in 
a paragraph or the turn of a phrase. To 
accuse Macaulay of superficiality is, in 
this sense, altogether absurd. His specu- 
lation may be meagre, but his store of in- 
formation is simply inexhaustible. Mr. 
Mill’s writing was impressive, because 
one often felt that a single argument con- 
densed the result of a long process of re- 
flection. Macaulay has the lower but sim- 
ilar merit that a single picturesque touch 
implies incalculable masses of knowledge. 
It is but an insignificant part of the build- 
ing which appears above ground. Com- 
pare a passage with the assigned authority, 
and you are inclined to.aecuse him— 
sometimes it may be rightfully — of am- 
plifying and ‘modifying. But more often 
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the particular authority is merely the nu- 
cleus round which a whole volume of other 
knowledge has crystallized. A single hint 
is significant to a properly prepared mind 
of a thousand facts not explicitly con- 
tained init. Nobody, he said, could judge 
of the accuracy of one part of his “ His- 
tory” who had not “soaked his mind 
with the transitory literature of the day.” 
His real authority was not this or that 
articular passage, but a literature. And 
or this reason alone, Macaulay’s his- 
torical writings have a ‘permanent value 
which will prevent them from being super- 
seded even by more philosophical think- 
ers, whose minds have not undergone the 
“soaking ” process. 

It is significant again that imitations of 
Macaulay are almost as offensive as imi- 
tations of Carlyle. Every great writer 
has his parasites. Macaulay’s false glit- 
ter and jingle, his frequent flippancy and 
superficiality of thought are more easil 
caught than his virtues; but so are all 
faults. Would-be followers of Mr. Car- 
lyle catch the strained gestures, without 
the rapture of his inspiration. Would-be 
followers of Mr. Mill fancied themselves 
to be logical when they were only hope- 
lessly unsympathetic and unimaginative ; 
and would-be followers of some other 
writers can be effeminate and foppish 
without being subtle or graceful. Ma- 
caulay’s thoroughness of work has, per- 
haps, been less contagious than we could 
wish. Something of the modern rising of 
the standard of accuracy in_ historical 
inquiry may be set down to his influence. 
The misfortune is that, if some writers 
have learnt from him to be flippant with- 
out learning to be laborious, others have 
caught the accuracy without the liveliness. 
In the later volumes of his history, 
his vigour began to be a little clogged by 
the fulness of his knowledge ; and we can 
observe symptoms of the tendency of 
modern historians to grudge the sacrifice 
of sifting their knowledge. They read 
enough, but instead of giving us the re- 
Sults, they tumble out the accumulated 
mass of raw materials upon our devoted 
heads, till they suggest the wish for a fire 
in the State-Paper Office. 

Fortunately, Macaulay did not yield to 
this temptation in his earlier writings, and 
the result is that he is, for the ordinary 
reader, one of the two authorities for En- 
glish history, the other being Shakespeare. 
Without comparing their merits, we must 
admit that the compression of so much 
into a few short narratives shows intensity 
as well as compass of mind. He could 
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digestion pretty severely. It is fashion- 
able to say that part of his practical force 
is due to the —s of Parliamentary life. 
Familiarity with the course of affairs 
doubtless strengthened his insight into 
history, and taught him the value of 
downright common sense in teaching an 
average audience. Speaking purely from 
the literary point of view, I cannot agree 
further in the opinion suggested. I sus- 
pect the “ History” would have been bet- 
ter if Macaulay had not been so deeply 
immersed in all the business of legislation 
and electioneering. I do not profoundly 
reverence the House-of-Commons tone — 
even in the House of Commons; and in 
literature it easily becomes a nuisance. 
Familiarity with the actual machinery of 
politics tends to strengthen the contempt 
for general principles, of which Macaulay 
had an ample share. It encourages the 
illusion of the fly upon the wheel, the doc- 
trine that the dust and din of debate and 
the worry of lobbies and committee-rooms 
is not the effect but the cause of the great 
social movement. The historian of the 
Roman Empire, as we know, owed some- 
thing to the captain of Hampshire mili- 
tia; but years of life absorbed in Parlia- 
mentary ae and in sitting at the 
feet of the philosophers of Holland House 
were not likely to widen a mind already 
disposed to narrow views of the world. 
For Macaulay’s immediate success, in- 
deed, the training was undoubtedly valu- 
able. Ashe carried into Parliament the 
authority of a great writer, so he wrote 
books with the authority of the practical 
politician. He has the true instinct of 
affairs. He knows what are the immedi- 
ate motives which move masses of men; 
and is never misled by fanciful analogies 
or blindfolded by the pedantry of official 
language. He has seen flesh-and-blood 
statesmen —at any rate, English states- 
men —and understands the nature of the 
animal. Nobody can be freer from the 
dominion of crotchets. All his reasoning 
is made of the soundest common sense 
and represents, if not the ultimate forces, 
yet forces with which we have to reckon. 
And he knows, too, how to stir the blood 
of the average Englishman. He under- 


dies as well as devour, and he tried his 


stands most thoroughly the value of con- — 


centration, unity, and simplicity. Every 
speech or essay forms an organic whole, 
in which some distinct moral is vigorously 
driven home by a succession of down- 
right blows. This strong rhetorical in- 
stinct is shown conspicuously in the “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” which, whatever we 
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might say of them as poetry, are an ad- 
mirable specimen of rhymed rhetoric. 
We know how good they are when we see 
how incapable are modern ballad-writers 
in general of putting the same swing and 
fire into their verses. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Cavaliers,” 
as the most obvious parallel : — 


Not swifter pours the avalanche 
Adown the steep incline, 

That rises o’er the parent springs 
Of rough and rapid Rhine, 


than certain Scotch heroes over an en- 
trenchment. Place this mouthing by any 
parallel passage in Macaulay : — 
Now, by our sire Quirinus, 
It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 
So flies the spray in Adria 
When the black squall doth blow, 
So cornsheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 


And so on in verses, which innumerable 
schoolboys of inferior pretensions to 
Macaulay’s know by heart. And in such 
cases the verdict of the schoolboy is per- 
haps more valuable than that of the liter- 
ary connoisseur. There are, of course, 
many living who can do tolerabl 

something of far higher quality which 
Macaulay could not doat all. But I don’t 
know who, since Scott, could have done 
this particular thing. Possibly Mr. Kings- 
ley might have approached it, or the poet, 
if he would have condescended so far, 
who sang the bearing of the good news 
from Ghent to Aix. In any case, the feat 
is significant of Macaulay's true power. 
It looks easy; it involves no demands 
upon the higher reasoning or imaginative 
powers: but nobody will believe it to be 
easy who observes the extreme rarity of a 
success in a feat so often attempted. 

A similar remark is suggested by Ma- 
caulay’s “ Essays.” Read such an essay as 
those upon Clive, or Warren Hastings, or 
Chatham. The story seems to tell itself. 
The characters are so strongly marked, 
the events fall so easily into their places, 
that we fancy that the narrator’s business 
has been done to his hand. It wants little 
critical experience to discover that this 
massive simplicity is really indicative of 
an art not, it may be, of the highest order, 
but truly admirable for its purpose. It 
indicates not only a gigantic memory, but 
a glowing mind, which has fused a crude 
mass of materials into unity. If we do 
not find the sudden touches which reveal 
the philosophical sagacity or the imagina- 
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tive insight of the highest order of intel- 
lects, we recognize the true rhetorical in- 
stinct. The outlines may be harsh, and 
the colours too glaring; but the general 
effect has been carefully studied. The 
details are wrought in with consummate 
skill. We indulge in an intercalary pish ! 
here and there; but we are fascinated and 
we remember. The actual amount of in- 
tellectual force which goes to the compo- 
sition of such written archives is immense, 
though the quality may have something to 
be desired. Shrewd common sense may 
be an inferior substitute for philosophy, 
and the faculty which brings remote o 
jects close to the eye of an ordinar 
observer for the loftier faculty whic 
tinges everyday life with the hues of mys- 
tic contemplation. But when the common 
faculties are present in so abnormal a de- 
gree, they begin to have a dignity of their 
own. 

It is impossible in such matters to estab- 
lish any measure of comparison. No 
analysis will enable us to say how much 
pedestrian capacity may be fairly regarded 
as equivalent to a small capacity for soar- 
ing above the solid earth, and therefore 
the question as to the relative value of 
Macaulay’s work and that of some men 
of loftier aims and less perfect execution 
must be left to individual taste. We can 
only say that it is something so to have 
written the history of many national heroes 
as to make their faded glories revive to 
active life in the memory of their country- 
men. So long as Englishmen are what 
they are — and they don’t seem to change 
as rapidly as might be wished — they will 
turn to Macaulay’s pages to gain a vivid 
impression of our greatest achievements 
during an important period. 

Nor is this all. The fire which glows 
in Macaulay’s history, the intense patriotic 
feeling, the love of certain moral qualities, 
is not altogether of the highest kind. His 
ideal of national and individual greatness 
might easily be criticised. But the senti- 
ment, as far as it goes, is altogether sound 
and manly. He is too fond, it has been 
said, of incessant moralizing. From a sci- 
entific point of view the moralizing is irrel- 
evant. We want to study the causes and 
the nature of great social movements ; and 
when we are stopped in order to inquire 
how far the prominent actors in them were 
hurried beyond ordinary rules, we are 
transported into a different order of 
thought. It would be as much to the pur- 
pose if we reproved an earthquake for up- 
setting a fort, and blamed it for moving the 
foundations of a church. Macaulay can 
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never understand this point of view. With 
him, history is nothing more than a sum 
of biographies. And even from a bio- 
graphical point of view his moralizing is 
often troublesome. He not only insists 
upon transporting party prejudice into his 
estimates, and mauls poor James II. as he 
mauled the Tories in 1832; but he —_ 
obviously inadequate tests. It is absurd 
to call upon men engaged in a life-and- 
death wrestle to pay scrupulous attention 
to the ordinary rules of politeness. There 
are times when judgments guided by con- 
stitutional precedent become ludicrously 
out of place, and when the best man is he 
who aims straightest at the heart of his 
antagonist. But, in spite of such draw- 
backs, Macaulay’s genuine sympathy for 
manliness and force of character generally 
enables him to strike pretty nearly the 
true note. To learn the true secret of 
Cromwell’s character, we must go to Mr. 
Carlyle, who can sympathize with deep 
currents of religious enthusiasm. Macau- 
lay retains too much of the old Whig dis- 
trust for all that it calls fanaticism fully 
to recognize the grandeur beneath the 
grotesque outside of the Puritan. But 
Macaulay tells us most distinctly why 
Englishmen warm at the name of the great 
Protector. We, like the banished Cava- 
liers, “ glow with an emotion of national 
pride ” at his animated picture of the un- 
conquerable Ironsides. One phrase may 
be sufficiently illustrative. After quoting 
Clarendon’s story of the Scotch nobleman 
who forced Charles to leave the field of 
Naseby, by seizing his horse’s bridle, “ No 
man,” says Macaulay, “who had much 
value for his life, would have tried to per- 
form the same friendly office on that day 
for Oliver Cromwell.” 

Macaulay, in short, always feels, and, 
therefore, communicates, a hearty admira- 
tion for sheer manliness. And some of 
his portraits of great men have therefore 
a genuine power, and show the deeper in- 
sight which comes from true sympathy. 
He estimates the respectable observer of 
constitutional proprieties too highly; he 
is unduly repelled by the external oddities 
of the truly masculine and noble Johnson ; 
but his enthusiasm for his pet hero, Wil- 
liam, or for Chatham or Clive, carries us 
along with him. And at moments when 
he is narrating their exploits and can for- 
get his elaborate argumentations and re- 

rain from bits of deliberate bombast, the 
style becomes graphic in the higher sense 
of a much-abused word, and we confess 
that we are listening to genuine eloquence. 
Putting aside for the moment recollec- 
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tions of foibles, almost too obvious to de- 
serve the careful demonstration which 
they have sometimes received, we are 
glad to surrender ourselves to the charm 
of his straightforward, clear-headed, hard- 
hitting declamation. There is no writer 
with whom it is easier to find fault, or the 
limits of whose power may be more dis- 
tinctly defined; but within his own sphere 
he goes forward, as he went through life, 
with a kind of grand confidence in him- 
self and his cause, which is attractive 
and at times even provocative of sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm. 

Macaulay said, in his diary, that he 
wrote his “History,” with an eye to a 
remote past and a remote future. He 
meant to erect a monument more endur- 
ing than brass, and the ambition at least 
stimulated him to admirable thoroughness 
of workmanship. How far his aim was 
secured must be left to the decision of a 
posterity, which will not trouble itself 
about the susceptibilities of candidates 
for its favour. In one sense, however, 
Macaulay must be interesting so long as 
the type which he so fully represents 
continues to exist. Whig has become an 
old-fashioned phrase, and is repudiated b 
modern Liberals and Radicals, who thin 
themselves wiser than their fathers. The 
decay of the old name implies a remarka- 
ble political change; but I doubt whether 
it implies more than a very superficial 
change in the national character. New 
classes and new ideas have come upon the 
stage; but they have a curious family 
likeness to the old. The Whiggism, whose 
peculiarities Macaulay reflected so faith- 
fully, represents some of the most deeply- 
seated tendencies of the national charac- 
ter. It has, therefore, both its ugly and 
its honourable side. Its disregard, or 
rather its hatred, for pure reason, its exal- 
tation of expediency above truth and 
precedent above principle, its instinctive 
dread of strong religious or political faiths, 
are of course questionable qualities. Yet 
even they have their nobler side. There 
is something almost sublime about the 
grand unreasonableness of the average 
Englishman. His dogged contempt for 


tall foreigners and philosophers, his in- 


tense resolution to have his own way and 
use his own eyes, to see nothing that does 
not come within his narrow sphere of 
vision, and to see it quite clearly before 
he acts upon it, are of course abhorrent to 
thinkers of a different order. But they 
are great qualities in the struggle for ex- 
istence, which must determine the future 
of the world. The Englishman, armed in 
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his panoply of self-content, and grasping 
facts with unequalled tenacity, goes on 
trampling upon acuter sensibilities, but 
somehow shouldering his way successfully 
through the troubles of the universe. 
Strength may be combined with stupidity, 
but even then it is not to be trifled with. 
Macaulay’s sympathy with these qualities 
led to some annoying peculiarities, to a 
certain brutal insularity, and to a common- 
ness, sometimes a vulgarity of style which 
is easily criticised. But, at least, we must 
confess that, to use an epithet which 
always comes up in speaking of him, he is 
a thoroughly manly writer. There is 
nothing silly or finical about him. He 
sticks to his colours resolutely and hon- 
ourably. If he flatters his countrymen, it 
is the unconscious and spontaneous effect 
of his participation in their weaknesses. 
He never knowingly calls black white, or 
panders to an ungenerous sentiment. He 
is combative to a fault, but his combative- 
ness is allied to a genuine love of fair play. 
When he hates a man, he calls him knave 
or fool with unflinching frankness, but he 
never uses a base weapon. The. wounds 
which he inflicts may hurt, but they do not 
fester. His patriotism may be narrow, 
but it implies faith in the really good qual- 
ities, the manliness, the spirit of justice, 
and the strong moral sense of his country- 
men. He is proud of the healthy, vigor- 
ous stock from which he springs, and the 
fervour of his enthusiasm, though it may 
shock a delicate taste, has embodied itself 
in writings which will long continue to be 
the typical illustration of qualities of which 
we are all proud at bottom — indeed, be it 
said in passing, a good deal too proud. 





From The Sunday Magazine. 
FOR PITY’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBERT HOLT’S ILLU- 
SION,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WHEN Mrs. Rushbrooke had gone, 
Jane sat silent and stirless for a little 
while; then she took a letter out of her 
pocket, smiling softly and tenderly to her- 
self as she did so. It was the same let- 
ter that she had received, and cried over, 
on that afternoon when the rector had 
called. 

It was a love-letter, and it was very long; 
two reasons why it would be a mistake to 
inflict it upon the reader in its entirety. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XIV. 728 
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But a portion of it may save the trouble 
of explznation. 

“T am weary of writing” (this was 
about the middle of the letter), “and yet 
I feel that I have said nothing, and worse 
than that, that it will make no difference 
to you whether I have or not. I wonder 
sometimes what you feel when you are 
reading one of my letters. I try to put 
myself in your place, to imagine that it is 
I who receive from you page after page 
of warm, strong, living love; and it seems 
to me that if 1 could have one sentence of 
real affection, written straight from your 
heart to mine, I should be too grateful to 
eat, or sleep, or do anything at all but 
think of it. I do not think I should be - 
happy, not at first; I should be too much 
stirred for happiness. 

“Ts it that you cannot love me? or is it, 
as I suspect sometimes, that you will not ? 
For four years my whole life has been 
yours; and because I may not know 
whether you will ever accept that life, it 

ows less worthy of acceptance. I con- 
ess, and with more of sorrow than of 
shame, that I am growing unworthy of my 
own self; that my thoughts are given up to 
weak, idle dreaming-away of ail that God 
has given me, or bid me hope for. Health 
of soul and mind and body, light and 
strength and peace, all seem slipping 
away from me. I have fought with my- 
self; I can, and do still fight; but not 
with any certainty of victory. 

“I think I have never before betrayed 
to you so completely how weak I can be 
as in these last pages. I do it with a pur- 
pose. It will not move you. I do not 
even hope this, but it will explain to you 
one of my strongest reasons for begging 
you to grant me another interview. Do 
not refuse me. (Do you know how long 
it is since I have seen you? And yet you 
are so present with me that it seems as if 
it had been but ery» But I must 
see you again. I go to London to-mor- 
row, and I return on the roth. Will you 
meet me about six o’clock in the even- 
ing of the 11th? At the old place, Jane; 
by the river, beyond Mossbridge. 

“You say in your letter that this clan- 
destine intercourse, this secret corre- 
spondence, lowers you in your own eyes, 
embitters your whole life, and even pre- 
vents you from doing the good in the 
world that you might do. Can you not 
then conceive how it affects me? It 
seems to me sometimes, when I think of 
the present state of things, that I must 
have lost all sense of honour or upright- 
ness before I could descend so far. Yet 
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what could I do? What can I do now? 
I cannot dream of giving up my hope, 
slight as it is; and I cannot even hope 
that you will say the one word that would 
put an end to al! this pain and secrecy 
and suspense forever. I know all you 
would say. You go over all the old mo- 
tives with the most praiseworthy patience 
in your strangely cold and studied letter. 
Your uncle’s wishes; your dread of the 
effect of excitement upon him; your own 
fanciful and — pardon me—absurd no- 
tions about inequality of: position. Jane, 
if you do not know yourself, will you never 
know me? Will you never believe the 
truth that I have told you hundreds of 
times? I am not worthy of you, and 
never shall be, and have nothing to offer 
you in return for yourself but a life’s de- 
votion.” 

Much more there was in the same 
strain. Jane read it, and re-read it, utter- 
ing little comments half-aloud, making lit- 
tle resolutions quite to herself. “I fear 
my fate has come,” she said, putting the 
letter back into her pocket with a smile. 
But the smile was soon clouded over. 
Nathan Dale came in, looking white, and 
grey, and weary; and his strangely irri- 
table mood demanded all Jane’s attention. 
She was quite used to it all, and knew the 
sad meaning of it too well to feel any pain 
but the pain that such moods’ fore- 
shadowed. She tended him and soothed 
him till he fell asleep in his chair; then 
she bowed her head on his knee, and wept 
softly. 

The river Erne was a very placid little 
river, and widened after passing through 
the village of Mossbridge, till it became the 
most beautiful feature of a beautiful land- 
scape. The banks were low and sedgy, 
and the river wound and curved its way 
between, blue and smiling, with sparkling 
white high lights. The pasture-lands on 
either side were studded with cattle, mere 
red and brown and white specks, dappling 
the vivid greens with colour and shade. 
On the left there were tender hills, with 
drooping sun-gilt foliage all along the foot 
of them. There was the village of Moss- 
bridge in the distance, the red roofs peep- 
ing out from the dark blue-green trees. 
The church-tower, grey and ancient, rose 
up behind. To the right were round- 
crowned elms, with cawing rooks flapping 
in and out. The pathway between the 


sedges was close by the edge of the river. 
There was a rickety, moss-grown fence, a 
picturesque stile; and leaning against the 
a gnarled oak-tree there was 


trunk o 
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Major Edward Falconer, the writer of the 
letter that had moved Jane Francis to so 
many smiles and tears. 

He had already waited an hour, still he 
looked patient and calm. He was a man 
of something more than middle height, 
large, and grey, and keen-looking. He 
had an intellectual head and face, and, as 
I have said before, a soldier’s manner and 
bearing; yet he was not, on the whole, a 
man whose appearance could be termed 
attractive. You saw at once that there 
would be a certain impassiveness about 
him, a decided tendency toward reserve, 
and a power of self-restraint to which the 
most generous human natures seldom 
attain. , 

The difficulty with him was to break 
through this same habit of self-restraint. 
Jane Francis was yet but a very few yards 
from Mossbridge when he saw her com- 
ing, a tiny figure in a grey dress, flitting 
gracefully through the fields, seeming to 

lide quickly, yet by no means hurriedly. 
His heart began to beat in a more decided 
manner; some strange emotion thrilled 
through him; his eyes seemed impelled, 
as if by some magnetic influence, to watch 
her every movement. Yet he turned to 
meet her with not one sign of all this per- 
turbation visible. He raised his hat, and 
held out his hand, and uttered a brusque 
“Good evening;” and the pleasure of 
seeing Jane’s eloquent face raised to his, 
of meeting her clear brown-grey eyes, 
with something in them that had seldom 
been there before, did not move him to 
any unwonted exposure of himself or his 
feeling. 

The major’s letter had been fluent, as 
all his letters were ; but it not seldom hap- 
pens that the possessor of a fluent pen is 
the possessor of a tongue very far indeed 
from fluent. They walked on a little in 
silence ; then they stopped by the wooden 
stile. 

“Do you know what time it is?” he 
asked, taking out his watch. 

“ Seven o’clock, I should say,” replied 
Jane, clasping her hands carelessly on the 
top of the post. 

“ Exactly half past.” 

“And you've been waiting here since 
six?” 

“ Since before six.” 

“]’m very sorry, I meant to come 
sooner; but the fates were against me. 
They always are, especially Atropos.” 

The major paused a little. He was 
standing against the trunk of the tree as 
he had stood before, his shaggy head and 
face half hidden by a slouching grey felt 
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hat. Jane was a little more dainty in her 
attire than usual. Her beautiful chestnut 
hair was coiled, more in the ancient fash- 
ion than in the new; it was partly covered 
by a graceful straw hat; her gloves and 
boots were perfect of their kind; and 
there was evidence in every part of her 
dress of extra care and a i 
looking well for her, and she knew it; 
and the knowledge gave her a certain sat- 
isfaction to which she was almost a 
stranger. : 

The major was apparently pondering 
her last remark. 

“1 think you are my Atropos, Jane,” he 
said, speaking in his usual gruff voice 
and jerky manner. Yet Jane perceived 
the sadness underlying it, and responded 
to that rather than to his words. It was 
only by a look that she responded, yet the 
major was not dissatisfied. There was 
something in it wistful, tender; something 
new and powerful to stir him as great and 
sudden good fortune stirs the man whose 
poverty Ges been the struggle of his life. 

“ Are you beginning to care for mea 
little, Jane?” he asked, in a tone of voice 
that would have been abject but for the 
natural manliness of the man who spoke. 

The question would have been prema- 
ture and unwise had it been addressed to 
most women; but Major Falconer knew 
to whom he was speaking. Jane looked 
at him —a faint, swift colour rising to her 
face, her eyes dilating, her pulse bound- 
ing with a feeling that was akin to exul- 
tation. “Am I deginning to care for him?” 
she said to herself with a smile; adding, 
“] have been even more successful than 
I thought.” Yet the question put her a 
little on her guard. She would not alto- 
gether neutralize the painful reticence of 
years. ‘ 

The major was watching her keenly 
from under his shaggy brows; and he 
knew that with all his keenness he could 
not dive far below the surface unless 
Jane chose that he should do so. Yet it 
seemed to him that even on the surface 
there were signs and tokens not to be 
misunderstood. Again he put the ques- 
tion, this time affirmatively. ; 

“Jane, you do care for me a little — 
enough, at any rate, to put an end to this 
terrible suspense? I do not ask any 
more of you now than I have always 
asked. Let there be one word said _ be- 
tween us, let that word be known in effect 
to all the world that cares to hear, and I 
will wait ten -- ay, twenty years for you if 
need be.” 

Jane’s colour had faded again, and a 


She was | 
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ae of unmistakable pain came to her 
ace. 

“If the world knew, m 
know. I have told youa 
that that could never be.” 

Nathan Dale’s ideas on the subject of 
a were known throughout Sedge- 
borough and the neighbourhood as a 
species of mania. It only needed the 
remotest allusion to the subject in his 
hearing to draw forth the most violent 
tirade against the state that his knowl- 
edge of English invective rendered him 
capable of. It was equally well known 
that he had decided that his niece should 
never marry; he had even gone so far as 
to imply that he would consider her de- 
parture out of this evil world an alterna- 
tive preferable in every way. The sub- 
ject had troubled him much when Jane 
was in her teens, but he had been quick 
to perceive that in this she was not as 
other girls —a fact he attributed entirely 
to his own influence. Latterly he had 
ceased to trouble himself with any pres- 
ent thought of this matter in connection 
with her, -but Jane knew well that his 
opinions did but strengthen with his years. 
In his best days she had felt that to men- 
tion the subject would be to destroy what 
he might possess of peace of mind; now 
that his health was so visibly failing, she 
would certainly rather sacrifice whatever 
of happiness life might have to offer than 
mention it at all. 

These facts, with their remotest radia- 
tions of influence, were known to Major 
Falconer. He was willing to believe that 
it was because of them that Jane had re- 
fused to consent to any definite and open 
engagement; but he had believed that it 
was because of her defective love for him- 
self that she had refused to consent to an 
engagement that he would have been will- 
ing to keep secret for a time. Perhaps 
there were other reasons that would have 
argued a little in favour of such willing- 
ness, yet it is but justice to him to say 
that these never entered into his calcula- 
tions. He was the only son of a mother 
of whom he had no unwholesome fear. 
His principal fear was of his own power 
to win any deep and real affection from 
Jane. Nothing short of reality would do; 
nor was she likely to offer him anything 
else. Hitherto she had offered him noth- 
ing. 

‘Jane’s plea, “If the world knew, my 
uncle must know,” had availed a hundred 
times, and a hundred times the major 
had replied as he replied now, — 

“If your love for me were but as the 


uncle must 
undred times 
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shadow of mine for you, you would think 
neither of the world nor of your uncle.” 

“ You think love is such a potent thing ?” 
Jane asked quietly. 

“The one thing in the whole range of 
human motive that has any potency worth 
speaking of.” 

“Then I love my uncle,” Jane replied. 
And the major cast his eyes ¢o the ground, 
and struggled a little with a pain that was 
unworthy of him. It was only for a mo- 
ment. The absurdity of such a pain pre- 
sented itself quickly. 

“ But your love for your uncle is a dif- 
ferent thing,” he said, answering his own 
thought rather than her words. “ Most 
human beings are capable of several kinds 
of love.” 

“It was a great fact for me when I dis- 
covered myself capable of love at all,” re- 
plied Jane with some truth. “It didn’t 
come easily, nor quickly.” 

“That I can believe; that is why J 
hope a little.” 

This he said in very unhopeful tones, 
without eagerness, without warmth, but 
not without resolution. Jane felt that 
there was a certain something new and 
forceful about him —something that 
would not be easily set aside. She told 
herself now that she would be glad to set 
it aside for a little while longer. Her un- 
acknowledged love was the one bitter- 
sweet thing in her whole life; and she 
had a long-nurtured fancy that although 
the bitterness might depart with acknowl- 
edgment, yet that much of the sweetness 
might depart too. But she was a little 
dubious about her power of further resist- 
ance, a little dubious too about her will. 

There was a change in the major’s tone 
when he spoke again. He moved away 
from the tree, and turned toward the post 
where Jane still stood —her slight figure 
in a drooping attitude, her small hands 
clasped, her face changed altogether from 
the face that was hers in Quant’s Yard. 
It changed still more as he bent down 
toward her, and laid one of his hands 
gently upon hers, and began to speak. 
His voice had not much emotion in it, but 
the severe lines of his mouth relaxed, his 
eyes drooped as if to hide the sudden in- 
tensity of expression, his whole being 
seemeci instinct with an electric fervour. 

“Jane,” he said, “if I were to tell you 
that I had come here meaning to go away 
either accepted or rejected, what should 
you do?” 

For one moment it seemed to Jane that 
she trembled and grew confused — th :t 
she lost herself in confusion, never to fiad 
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herself again. Then she glanced up, sud- 
denly, wistfully, tenderly, and said without 
reserve, — 

“I think I should do whatever you 
wished me to do.” 

Had she spoken only it is possible that 
Major Falconer might not have been able 
to realize at once all that she meant. Had 
he heard the words or felt them? Were 
they true? Was Jane his, and his lonely 
hungry life lonely and hungry no longer? 
How strangely little he had been pre- 
pared for the surrender of which he had 
dreamt unceasingly, for which he had 
begged for years! He almost trembled 
in his sudden happiness, and there was a 
long silence under the ancient oak-tree 
by the water-side. The river whispered 
slowly along, the shadows died away from 
the fields, the sun went down behind the 
church-tower and the trees. Major Fal- 
coner and Jane still stood by the wooden 
stile. 

It was Jane who was pleading now— 
pleading that for a little while the major 
would be content that their engagement 
should be known to no one but themselves. 

“T hate the secrecy quite as much as you 
do,” she said, “ but t can endure it a little 
longer — cannot you?” 

“ Will you do all you can to make it en- 
durable?” asked the major. 

And once more Jane glanced up with 
the new sweet look on her face; but the 
sedges were stooping to kiss the river, and 
the river rippled so gleefully that her an- 
swer could not be heard. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


LaDy URSULA FALCONER was a wom- 
an whose threescore years and ten had 
not passed away over-smoothly. Far 
away back in her life there had been 
storms and passions and strong events; 
and though she had been strong to cope 
with these things, they had left traces ; 
traces outward and visible, a face lined 
and furrowed, and an expression stern, 
and harsh, and forbidding — traces inward 
and only visible at times, and often in 
strange contradiction to the external ones. 
There was no predicting beforehand what 
line or attitude she would take on any 
given occasion. Even her son was moved 
to {frequent surprises. One moment she 


would astonish him with her unexpected 
and uncalled-for asperity; the next by 
wide and forbearing charity, by an exalted 
gentleness, and by strange rare gleams of 
tenderness and love that awoke in hima 
kind of fear that the feeling that prompted 




















them was receiving already some fore- 
shadowing touch of sublimation. 

He had been waiting some two or three 
days for one of these rarer moments; but 
the weather had been cold and gloomy, 
and Lady Ursula had been fretful and 
easily disturbed. There was a change at 
last. A glorious autumn morning burst 
over the hills behind Duncote, lighting up 
hollows russet and gold with the failing 
fern, tinging the moorland with purples 
and violets of every shade. The trees in 
the valley round Duncote were ablaze 
with brightest colours,— greens paling 
into yellows, yellows.deepening into reds. 
The scarlet berries of the rowan-tree 

leamed in the sunshine; there was a 

urnt-sienna beck rippling in the shade of 
a brown crag. The narrow footpath was 
stony; Lady Ursula grew tired, and sat 
down to rest awhile on a mossy stone. 

“TI think my walking-days are over, Ed- 
ward,” she said softly and somewhat sadly. 

“TI hope not, mother,” the major said, 
throwing himself among the flowery heath 
at her feet. 

His tone was sufficiently responsive, but 
Lady Ursula was more than perceptive 
enough to detect a certain absence or pre- 
occupation in herson. It was not unusual 
in him, but it seemed to her that she was 
unusually affected by it. 

“ What is the matter with you this morn- 
ing?” she asked carelessly after a pause 
expecting the usual answer, “ Nothing tha. 
I am aware of.” 

But the usual answer did not come. 
Major Falconer sat silently plucking the 
bent grass that grew in tufts at his side ; 
then he looked up, and laid one hand on 
his mother’s knee. 

“There is nothing specially the mat- 
ter,” he said, making an effort to speak 
indifferently. ‘Only I have something to 
tell you, and I don’t quite know how you 
will take it.” 

Lady Ursula’s face changed at once. 
The softness died away from it, her mouth 
drooped at the corners, her small, bright 
brown eyes looked away beyond her son, 
as if expecting to find some clue to the 
coming annoyance in the distant hiils. 

Presently she turned and looked at him, 
evidently trying to control a little the work- 
ings of her face, and there was also evi- 
dence of effort in her voice. 

“Edward, you ought to know me by 
this time,” she said. “Don’t keep me in 
suspense. Tell me the worst at once.’’ 


“It is not so very bad, mother.” 
“Itis bad. You are either in debt or 
in love.” 
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“Which would you prefer?” 

“The former, of course. You might 
sell the Home Farm to-morrow if you 
chose.” 

“But I’m notin debt. I would rather 
sing in the streets for my bread any day 
than owe sixpence for it.” 

“You can’t sing. Who have you been 
fool enough to fancy yourself in love 
with?” 

“What should you say to the taller 
Miss Rushbrooke ? ” 

“Don’t annoy me; and don’t try to 
blind me. You don’t care a straw for 
either of the Miss Rushbrookes. They 
are too ignorant.” 

The crisis was near. Major Falconer 
was a brave man; but his bravery did not 
in this instance save him from some slight 
feelings of trepidation. His mother had 
never even seen Jane Francis, and would, 
he knew well enough, receive the news of 
his engagement to the druggist’s niece in 
much the same way as she would have 
received the news of his engagement to 
Sarah, the under-housemaid. But he did 
not lack courage. The thought of Jane 
was almost as her presence. And she 
was in trouble now — trouble that he could 
not reach, nor touch, nor comfort in any 
way. He had longed with a hungry, pain- 
ful longing to do something for her; but 
this was the only thing he could do; and 
he had only very recently had her permis- 
sion to do this. 

“You are right, mother,” he replied; 
“T couldn’t stand so much ignorance and 
stateliness combined. But | had better 
tell you at once that the lady J have chosen 
to be my wife is not likely to please you 
much better — zz ¢dea — than cither of the 
ladies you have named. Indeed, 1 know 
before I tell you that you would prefer Ce- 
cilia Rushbrooke to fae Francis a thou- 
sand times over. But all I ask of you is, 
that you will wait and see her for yourself 
before you give way to any natural preju- 
dice. not to think of her at all yet as 
my wife that is to be. Think of her as a 
woman, young, and in trouble, and alone; 
and go and see her with that thought up- 
permost, and make up your mind for your- 
self. But I need hardly ask you to do the 
latter. Your opinions don’t usually run in 
grooves prepared by other people.” 

Lady Ursula took no notice of the com- 
pliment. She was looking pale and hard, 
and the lines on her face seemed to deep- 
en even as she sat there. 

“ And who is Jane Francis?” she asked 
rigidly. She seemed to herself to have 





heard nothing that her son had said except 
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this one name, and this she had never 
heard before. 

“ Jane Francis is simply herself, mother. 
Had she the widest circle of relations, of 
the highest or lowest rank, she would still 
have been a woman who must have been 
accepted or rejected on her own account. 
Her father was a doctor, her mother was a 
sister of Nathan Dale’s, the chemist in 
Whingate; but they have both been dead 
a great many years. Jane has lived ever 
since with her uncle, and ten days ago he 
died too, very suddenly. She hasn’t a 
_ in the world now that she knows 
of. 

Lady Ursula still seemed to be carrying 
on her own train of thought, bitterness, 
disappointment, and futile anger struggling 
and gaining the mastery by turns. She 
only realized so much of her son’s mean- 
ing as suited her mood. But the strength 
born of pride could not quite overcome the 
natural weakness of age and womanhood. 
Her lips quivered slightly, and there were 
tremulous little breaks in her voice when 
she spoke again. 

“ Then am I to understand that it is the 
niece and adopted daughter of a Sedge- 
borough tradesman whom you are intend- 
ing to bring here as the future mistress of 
Duncote Manor?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

* How long have you known her?” 

“ Over four years.” 

Every answer seemed fraught with new 
pain, and every question was put with 
effort. Yet she was impelled to go on 
questioning. 

““How did you come to know such a 
person?” she asked, with not more con- 
tempt in her tone than seemed to her 
warrantable. 

Major Falconer smiled as he replied, — 

“ She introduced herself, mother.” 

And Lady Ursula smiled too; but her 
smile was very different from the major’s. 
It spared her the trouble of saying, “I 
thought as much.” 

There was a little pause, and then the 
major went on again, — 

“Tt was when you were at Lausanne. 
Don’t you semenioer my telling you that 
Firefly had thrown me in the road? 
Miss Francis found me there —uncon- 
scious, I suppose. My head was cut, and 
she’s rather fond of surgery — inherits the 
taste perhaps. I believe ogg et that 
she enjoyed doing what she did simply 
because it was having ‘a case’ all to her- 
self. Leeson acknowledged afterward 


that he couldn’t have done any better. I 
couldn’t help being grateful, you know,” 
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the major added, suppressing one of his 
grim smiles, “ especially as she had spoilt 
a new hat with bringing water in it.” 

It did not escape Major Falconer that 
the lines of his mother’s face had relaxed 
a little, and that she was giving him her 
attention. 

“How was it that you didn’t tell me 
more about it when I came back?” she 
asked, with considerably less harshness in 
her tone. 

“TJ don’t know, mother. I suppose it 
would have been difficult to tell the whole 
of the truth by that time. Besides, I dare 
say I thought that your gratitude, in addi- 
tion to mine, might be overwhelming for 
the poor little woman.” 

Lady Ursula’s smile was grim and sad, 
but there was no scorn or bitterness in it. 
She sat a little while longer in silence, and 
the major was silent too. He did not 
know whether he had made any favour- 
able impression or not, he only hoped, but 
he would not run the chance of destroying 
or weakening what he hoped for. It was 
in his mind a dozen times to beg once 
more that his mother would call upon Jane 
and judge for herself; but he doubted the 
expediency of saying any more on the sub- 
ject, and wisely. Nothing so likely to 
turn Lady Ursula aside from such a step 
as undue pressure. 

The homeward walk was not long. 
Lady Ursula was thoughtful, but less hard 
and silent than she might have been. She 
only alluded once to the subject that was 
uppermost in her mind. 

“‘T suppose this person has no money ?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“She will have a little, mother —as 
much to her own surprise as to mine. 
She inherits somewhere about three hun- 
dred a year under her uncle’s will.” 

Lady Ursula gave a little grunt, not 
altogether of satisfaction. 





From The Queen. 
OUR CAKES. 


“WE cannot eat our cake and have it.” 
This is one of the earliest lessons taught 
by experience and learnt through su‘fer- 
ing; one of the first practical comments 
on the necessity of moderation and the 
value of making up our mind as to what 
we really wish and the price which we are 
prepared to pay for the gratification of 
that wish. We cannot eat and still have. 
The cruse of oil and the barrel of wheat 
no longer exist; and no Fortunatus's 
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purse is now tumbling about the world 
waiting for the lucky finder to put into 
his pocket and draw from to any extent 
he likes without diminution of its con- 
tents. The sole representative of that 
inexhaustible cruse, that self-replenishing 
purse, known to us in these latter days, is 
capitalized property, on the interest of 
which we live, with care not to go beyond 
our income. This is a cake at which we 
can eat for the natural term of our lives, 
and be satisfied with our meal. But if we 
devour it all at a sitting; if, instead of 
capitalizing we scatter, and live on our 
gross sum as if it were income — what 
then? Is not this ruling the lines where- 
on we shall have to write the text: “We 
cannot eat our cake and haveit?” When 
we have sold out hundred by hundred, 
and lived on the fat of the land when we 
ought only to have afforded ourselves the 
lean; when we have flourished in the sun 
like butterflies for whom life has no serious 
work, and honeymaking is a degradin 
occupation to be left only to those du 
creatures the bees; when we have fur- 
nished our house, and bought our pictures, 
set up our carriage, and splashed into the 
glittering sea of fashion and luxury, then 
we have to fall down from our pleasant 
place of pride when our cake is all gone, 
and confess sorrowfully that we cannot eat 
and still have. 

We all know people of this kind, to 
whom their cakes are as if they were ever- 
lasting; as if the slice taken off to-day 
were able to renew itself by some mys- 
terious manner for to-morrow; people who 
never give an onlook to the future, but go 
on from hour to hour and day to day, as if 
life were eternal and circumstance un- 
changeable, and there were no such things 
as consumption, destruction, and a? 
But we see them fall to the ground. It 
has to come, and it is inevitable. After 
having squandered in a few years what 
should have lasted them for life, they have 
to cast about mournfully for bread, which 
they are glad to accept stale and insuffi- 
cient, in place of the richer cake which 
they devoured with so much uncalcu- 
lating greed. Then there are regrets, 
self-reproaches, despair ; and “ How could 
I have been such a fool!” is the burden 
of a sad song of sorrow that has to be 
chanted forever after, in place of the mad 
chorus that once rang through the air. 
Sometimes, indeed, the burden is ex- 


changed for another of futile reproaches 
against this and that, him or her, who 
helped to eat the cake that should have 
been preserved, and who thus comes in 
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for a share of the blame that belongs really 
only to the eater’s own folly —or, it may 
be, worse than folly. 

We eat our cakes too fast in other 
things beside money. We cannot eat 
them and have them, say, when we spend 
our intellect on that terrible temptation, 
“good paying work” for the immediate 
moment, — but though good and paying 
for the immediate moment, work that 
exhausts our wits and does not allow of 
renovation — work that degrades our bet- 
ter selves, and that loses in the long run, 
however well it seems to pay in the short, 
because it destroys our reputation and 
staying-power alike. But we cannot eat 
our cake and have it any more in brains 
than in guineas. If we spend all and har- 
vest nothing we shall come to the bare 
bones before long; and if we sacrifice the 
future to the present, and prefer the suc- 
cess of the moment to the stability of 
after-time, we shall find that we have eaten 
to excess, and that our indigestion of to- 
day will end in vacuity to-morrow. We 
have to husband our working-powers and 
the brain-power whence they spring, as 
we have to husband everything else that 
we possess ; and to eat up in a short time 
what ought to last for all our life is bad 
rn, and the end will prove its 
evil. 

We may do the same thing with friend- 
ship. We can eat up a friendship, as we 
can eat up everything else, and leave our- 
selves no crumbs to go on with out of all 
that large cake that once was ours. If we 
throw too much on our friends — make 
too many demands on their sympathy, 
their patience, their good-nature, their 
allowance, their generosity — we shall end 
by eating up in a short time the cake of 
love that should have lasted us to the end. 
Many a friendship has been squandered in 
this manner by excess of demands, and 
many a love has followed suit. By the 
folly of jealousy, which, once a stimulant, 
becomes at last a poison; by the folly of 
display which, once a delicious kind of 
enchantment, becomes at last an oppress- 
ive nightmare; by the folly of that un- 
easy need of perpetual assurance, which, 
once gladly responded to as the sign of 
delightful vitality, becomes at last a tyran- 
ny too onerous to be borne; by all these 
absurdities and extravagances is the food 
of love devoured and destroyed, and the 
cake which should have lasted for a life- 
time eaten and done with before half the 
journey has been gone through. We eat 
our cake too greedily, too inconsiderately, 
When it is gone we sit down and cry, and 
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wonder how it has come about that we 
have nothing left to go on with. If we 
had husbdnded our resources, they would 

- have lasted; it was our excess which left 
us poor so soon, as many broken-hearted 
people find out when too late. 

So with our health, our strength. If we 
eat it all up in youth by imprudence, by 
vicious courses, by foolish ignorance of 
the best laws of life, we have none to last 
us through maturity and old age. We eat 
it up in a few years, and have to go short 
for a time hereafter. We overtax our- 
selves by long walks, by heavy strains, by 
tremendous exertion of our powers some- 
how; and we are struck down by paralysis 
or some obscure form of spinal complaint. 
We live fast; and the grand vitality of 
youth which “pulled us through ” at the 
time gives way before long, and we are 
wrecked forever on the shoals of dyspep- 
sia or liver-disease. We have eaten our 


cake at a sitting, and we have none left 
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for the future. We have spent all our 
health and strength in the morning, and 
the evening finds us as weak and failing, 

crippled and laid aside. It is all a ques- 
tion of degree, of moderation. We may 
use our youth and enjoy it to the ut- 
most limit of good sense, without eating 
up..our capital on insane pleasures, that - 
carry poison with them and leave destruc- 

tion behind them. We need not be cow- 
ards nor ascetics, yet we need not exceed ; 

and to devour all our cake of health and 

strength in the few years of early youth, 

leaving none for the future, is the act of a 

madman, and brings its own punishment - 
with it. We must, if we are wise, make 

some kind of calculation in our life, and 

say what we shall spend now, and what 

we shall keep for the future. The rash 

say so much, which is all, and leaves them 

nothing; the cooler, and those able to 

forecast with judgment, say so much, 

which leaves them a sufficiency. 





Some New PLANTS FROM THE NICOBAR 
AND ANDAMAN ISLANDS. — Herr S. Kurtz has 
‘a very interesting paper on this subject in the 
Fournal of Botany for November, 1875, from 
which, however, we only abstract some of the 
physical facts recorded. The most remark- 
able one is the nature of the clay. Herr 
Kurtz says that the interest which attaches to 
the Nicobar vegetation rests chiefly in the 
peculiar polycistine clay, which looks some- 
what like meerschaum, and is also nearly as 
light and porous. This clay covers large 
areas on those islands which form the so- 
called northern group. It contains, accord- 
ing to Dr. Rink’s analysis — 

Silica . eS ae 

Oxideofiron . «© « -« 

Alumina . «© «© «© -« 

Magnesia . «© «© «© «@ 
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Here the total absence of alkalies is very re- 
markable. In places it becomes red from 
abundance of oxide of iron, and in this case it 
is usually literally filled with fossil seaweeds. 
A microscopical examination of the rock re- 
veals abundance of silica, fragments of poly- 
cistines, and diatoms. One would say that on 
such substrata nothing’ but wretched scrub 





and harsh grasses could vegetate; but an ex- 
amination of the greater part of Kamorta has 
taught me that luxuriant tropical forests, with 
an average height of about eighty feet, not 
only cover the seaside, but the same forests 
form belts of considerable breadth over the 
island itself, while the inner hill plateau is 
covered by those peculiar park-like grasslands 
which Dr. Diedrichsen has called grass-heaths, 
The next rocks botanically influential are 
calcareous sea sand, raised coral banks, lime- 
stone and calcareous sandstones, which be- 
long to the so-called southern group, in which, 
however, Katchall (an entirely calcareous is- 
land) is enumerated. Then come the plutonic 
rocks and their detritus, which, however, were 
only little developed in those parts which I 
visited. All islands consisting of the above 
rocks are characterized by the absence of 
aap and are covered with forests 
rom the bottom to the top. The four prin- 
cipal aspects of vegetation in these islands 
are — I, mangrove swamps; 2, beach forests ; 
3, tropical forests, which fall under three 
groups, those growing on polycistine clay, 
those on calcareous or coralline strata, and 
those growing on plutonic formations; 4, 
grass-heaths, 
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